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Heritage Training: Partnerships for the 
Future of Heritage Tourism in 
Southwestern Pennsylvania 

By Kathleen L. Kadlec, West Virginia University, Morgantown, WV 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The importance of heritage tourism, 
now the number two industry in Penn¬ 
sylvania, is a microcosmic example of 
the burgeoning trend of heritage tour¬ 
ism on a national scale. According to a 
1994 publication by the American As¬ 
sociation of State and Local History en¬ 
titled “Heritage Tourism: Partnerships and 
Possibilities ,” tourism is slated to be the 
number one industry by the year 2000, 
and is already the number one export 
of the United States. 1 The Travel Indus¬ 
try Association of America recently re¬ 
ported that more than sixty-five million 
Americans visited a cultural or histori¬ 
cal site last year. 2 The movement is so 
pervasive that President Clinton an¬ 
nounced the advent of the American 
Heritage Rivers Initiative in his last state 
of the union address and pledged to 
designate “ten American Heritage Riv¬ 
ers to help communities alongside them 
revitalize their waterfronts and clean up 
pollution.” in the 1997 fiscal year. 3 

Even outside the heritage field, heri¬ 
tage tourism is being recognized as an 
important facet of contemporary culture 
and economics. A September, 1996, ar¬ 
ticle in American Demographics per¬ 
haps summed it up best with an article 
entitled “Heritage Tourism is Hot.” 4 
Scholarly works on the importance of 
heritage tourism planning have begun 
to appear, and a new facet of tourism, 
ecotourism, is growing in popularity as 
heritage practitioners express concern 
about the adverse effects of tourism on 
the environment. 

As a key component of heritage tour¬ 


ism, heritage parks and heritage areas 
serve as a means of promoting tourism 
while also seeking to restore economic 
stability in an evolving consumer 
economy. Also essential to understand¬ 
ing the function of a heritage park is its 
viability as an alternative to placing more 
burden, fiscal and logistical, on the Fed¬ 
eral government by incorporating more 
parks into the already resource-chal¬ 
lenged National Park System. 5 

As one can see by the accompany¬ 
ing map, the Pennsylvania Department 
of Conservation and Natural 
Resources(PDCNR) currently oversees 
eight state heritage parks and there are 
three areas currendy under study. Estab¬ 
lished heritage parks include the Oil 
Heritage Region in Venango County, the 
Rivers of Steel Heritage Area in the 
Upper Ohio River Valley, the National 
Road Heritage Park along U.S. Highway 
40, the Allegheny Ridge State Heritage 
Park in Cambria and Blair Counties, the 
Lincoln Highway Heritage Corridor 
along a five county area of Southwest¬ 
ern Pennsylvania, Lackawanna Heritage 
Valley in Lackawanna County, Delaware 
and Lehigh Canal Heritage Corridor 
along the Delaware River, and the 
Schuylkill Heritage Corridor in four 
counties along the Lehigh Valley. 

In addition to these already estab¬ 
lished heritage parks/areas, there are 
three areas under consideration by the 
PCDNR; the Lumber Heritage Region 
in north-central Pennsylvania and the 
Endless Mountains Heritage Region in 
Northeastern Pennsylvania, respectively. 
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The third area under consideration is a 
portion of Armstrong county along the 
Allegheny River for incorporation into 
the Rivers of Steel Heritage Area. 6 

Established after 1990, this heritage 
park network is comparable to other 
heritage areas in other states, most no¬ 
tably New York and Massachusetts. 
These states, as well as many others, have 
discovered the symbiotic relationship 
between sustainable heritage develop¬ 
ment and preservation of natural and 
cultural resources. Without public in¬ 
terest and revenue, in addition to fed¬ 
eral funding, heritage parks could not 
have enjoyed this phenomenal growth. 
The Pennsylvania State Heritage Parks 
reflect this reliance on partnerships. 
According to the PDCNR’s “Pennsylva¬ 
nia Heritage Parks Program Manual,” a 
Pennsylvania Heritage Park is “all about 
partnerships. The foundation upon 
which the program is structured involves 
the building and strengthening of re¬ 
gional coalitions of community leaders, 
non-profit interest groups, the private 
sector, state agencies, and the federal 
government.” 7 This concept of partner¬ 
ships is evident in the designation pro¬ 
cess of heritage parks in Pennsylvania. 
Each heritage park is required to incor¬ 
porate a local heritage park task force 
to provide input and guidance in the 
preparation of the feasibility study 
project application. This group, com¬ 
posed primarily of citizen groups and 
individuals, accepts the feasibility study 
and the area becomes a park planning 
area until a management action plan is 
completed. After the plan is accepted 
by the Pennsylvania Department of Con¬ 
servation and Natural Resources, the 
region is designated as a state heritage 
park. The local heritage park task force 
then remains an integral contributor in 
the process of implementation of the 
heritage park’s management plan. 8 


Since 1990, the Pennsylvania State 
Heritage Parks that were established 
through this process have become an in¬ 
terconnected system of sustainable heri¬ 
tage tourism that serves many viable 
functions, most notably promotion of 
economic development, education and 
interpretation, conservation of cultural 
and natural resources, the facilitation of 
partnerships among heritage organiza¬ 
tions, and the strengthening of collec¬ 
tive regional identity among inhabitants 
of the residents of the heritage area. The 
latter of these functions is also a prereq¬ 
uisite to the success of any heritage area 
or park. Without grassroots interest of 
the community whose heritage is being 
preserved, the viability of the heritage 
park is precarious. Furthermore, with¬ 
out community involvement, the efforts 
at economic sustainability are futile as 
well. With these three functions in 
mind, the following case study is the re¬ 
sult of one public historian’s attempt to 
establish a heritage training model that 
would increase the degree of partner¬ 
ships among organizations with a stake 
in heritage tourism. 

HERITAGE TRAINING FOR THE 
ALLEGHENY HERITAGE DEVELOP¬ 
MENT CORPORATION 

The research for this case study was 
funded by the Allegheny Heritage De¬ 
velopment Corporation(AHDC), a non¬ 
profit organization that operates in a 
nine county area in southwestern Penn¬ 
sylvania. The progenitor of the AHDC 
is the Southwestern Pennsylvania Heri¬ 
tage Preservation Commission(SPHPC), 
created by Congress in 1988 to build 
upon the documenting of heritage sites 
by the America’s Industrial Heritage 
Project. The SPHPC relies on a regional 
planning approach to the preservation 
of cultural and natural resources in the 
nine county region. The original char- 
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ter of the SPHPC expires in 1998 and 
the AHDC, a non-profit heritage devel¬ 
opment organization, is slated to take its 
place. 9 

The SPHPC/AHDC has been active 
in Pennsylvania’s heritage parks from 
their inception. One of the two state 
heritage parks in AHDC’s region, The 
Allegheny Ridge State Heritage Park, 
was created in 1990 with assistance from 
the SPHPC. Currendy, the AHDC is 
providing one state heritage park, 
Lackawanna Heritage Valley, with assis¬ 
tance with its heritage passport system 
and has incorporated the Allegheny 
Ridge State Heritage Park into its heri¬ 
tage passport initiative. 

The case study involved originated 
from the need, as perceived by the 
AHDC, that more extensive “heritage 
training” was needed in order to achieve 
more grassroots support and also to 
provide communities with leadership 
and jobs that will expand the heritage 
community’s base. While this compre¬ 
hensive objective may seem esoteric, the 
principal rational was to explore ways 
that the AHDC could both educate 
people about the heritage of the region 
and to provide a foundation for sustain¬ 
able economic development. For mat¬ 
ters of convenience, “heritage training” 
was defined as “any means by which a 
heritage agency engages in a dialogue 
with the constituency that it serves and 
promotes increased awareness of a col¬ 
lective heritage.” 

The actual course of action was un¬ 
dertaken in three phases. The first 
phase was the performance of a unstruc¬ 
tured inquiry of other heritage areas to 
obtain insight as to prospective methods 
that the AHDC could apply to its own 
heritage infrastructure. The second 
phase consisted of the implementation 
of current heritage training projects 
under development by the AHDC. The 


third phase was a more formal survey 
of potential partners in the region as to 
what they feel their “heritage training” 
needs were and how the AHDC might 
assist them in meeting these needs. 

In the first phase of research, the 
types of heritage training that were in 
use by various heritage parks nationwide 
were documented. There was no basis 
of selection to this process, it served as 
an introduction to the researcher regard¬ 
ing the latest initiatives of the larger and 
better established heritage areas. Pre¬ 
dominant among these heritage initia¬ 
tives were leadership training, hospital¬ 
ity training, conferences, technical assis¬ 
tance programs, and volunteer coordi¬ 
nation services. Various workshops, 
mainly in aspects of historic preserva¬ 
tion, site management, and archives and 
records management, were also popu¬ 
lar. Other innovative programs con¬ 
sisted of local history days, festivals, and 
an especially innovative resident aware¬ 
ness program, sponsored by the Hudson 
River Valley Greenway Communities 
Council entitled “ Company’s Coming.” 
This program is designed to strengthen 
businesses with technical assistance 
while encouraging them to be more cog¬ 
nizant of local history. Familiarization 
tours, whereby residents role-played as 
tourists and toured historic sites in the 
region are an integral component of the 
program. 

Phase two of the research was to 
continue to follow up on some projects 
currently under development by the 
AHDC. One of these projects was to 
incorporate a heritage awareness pro¬ 
gram into a local convenience store 
chain’s employee training. The ratio¬ 
nal behind this program was that since 
this chain of convenience stores serves 
as the entrepot for tourists, the more that 
employees knew about the heritage area, 
they more they could direct tourists to 
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these heritage sites. Optimally, the con¬ 
venience store employee would serve as 
a “heritage ambassador,” and both the 
heritage area and the convenience store 
would benefit since the tourist would 
spend more time in the region and pa¬ 
tronize local businesses. Due to fiscal 
constraints, as well as the logistical prob¬ 
lems of the convenience store chain, this 
method was not applicable from a sys¬ 
tems viewpoint. It was communicated 
to the AHDC that each individual store 
manager did possess a degree of au¬ 
tonomy and could be approached to in¬ 
corporate some type of heritage ambas¬ 
sador component to their training or 
day-to-day operations. This program is 
currently under investigation by the 
AHDC. 

Another important component of 
heritage training implementation was to 
network with various academic institu¬ 
tions to encourage integration of heri¬ 
tage training into their academic curricu¬ 
lum. There are several community col¬ 
leges and universities in the nine county 
region that the AHDC serves, as well as 
their respective satellite campuses. The 
most obvious avenue in regard to cur¬ 
riculum expansion is through either 
hospitality management or parks and 
recreation programs because the 
AHDC, with its extensive contacts and 
experience in the heritage tourism in¬ 
dustry can provide assistance with cur¬ 
riculum development, internship oppor¬ 
tunities, and job placement. One com¬ 
munity college with satellite campuses 
in the region has recently incorporated 
a travel and tourism certificate into their 
hospitality management program. Dur¬ 
ing the research period, contacts were 
made with two community colleges and 
one university. It was found that re¬ 
search needed to be conducted in con¬ 
junction with these schools to ascertain 
the marketabitlity of a certificate or addi¬ 


tional training in heritage tourism man¬ 
agement or heritage hospitality. Also at 
the university level, effort was made to 
incorporate a history of place field 
school into a landscape architecture pro¬ 
gram. This “History in Place” field 
school was developed to provide land¬ 
scape architecture students with some 
historical research skills, such as re¬ 
searching census records and using 
Sanborn insurance maps, to assist these 
students with incorporating a sense of 
place and historical context into their 
design projects. The establishment of 
this “History of Place” field school is also 
currently under development. 

In regard to heritage training for the 
general public in phase two, there were 
two initiatives under development by the 
AHDC. The first was a Section 106 
Review Seminar for municipalities that 
was sponsored by a local housing reha¬ 
bilitation organization, Partners in 
Neighborhood Revitalization, Inc., and 
AHDC. These two entities developed the 
seminar for local government officials 
and planning departments that admin¬ 
ister federal funds for historic rehabili¬ 
tation. In order to receive these federal 
funds for historic rehabilitation, munici¬ 
palities must submit construction pro¬ 
posals to the state historic preservation 
office that meet the United States Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior’s Standards for 
Historic Rehabilitation. The seminar is 
designed to familiarize these municipali¬ 
ties with the standards in order to facili¬ 
tate the dispersement of these funds. 
Also in regard to the built environment, 
a house history workshop entitled “ Who 
Slept Here?” was offered to residents 
through local public libraries and his¬ 
torical societies. This seminar instructed 
home owners on how to research the 
history of their home. 

The other public program, a lead¬ 
ership training program, will be initiated 
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in conjunction with the Pennsylvania 
State University College of Agricultural 
Sciences, Cooperative Extension Divi¬ 
sion. In Huntingdon County, one of the 
counties in AHDC’s region, the “Build¬ 
ing Leaders” program has been in exist¬ 
ence for three years and has made sub¬ 
stantial progress in educating residents 
and local officials about the need for 
community leadership. The “Building 
Leaders” program is a thirty hour pro¬ 
gram that focuses on team building and 
community issues. The program will be 
expanded to the other counties of the 
region on a county by county basis. 
Unlike leadership training as offered by 
area chambers of commerce, the “Build¬ 
ing Leaders” program focuses solely on 
community leadership. This is the foun¬ 
dation of the heritage partnership, be¬ 
cause without local leaders who are cog¬ 
nizant of community needs, sustainable 
heritage development and economic sta¬ 
bility are impossible to achieve. 

Phases one and two provide viable 
examples of the implementation of heri¬ 
tage training and also demonstrate the 
comprehensive nature of heritage train¬ 
ing. In phase three a more coherent 
methodology was employed in order to 
more accurately gauge the demand of 
the heritage training market. The 
AHDC also desired to avert duplication 
of programs already in operation by 
other agencies and wanted to explore the 
creation of more partnerships with heri¬ 
tage institutions inside the region. It was 
decided that a survey would be per¬ 
formed to ascertain the needed infor¬ 
mation. 

Survey development and implemen¬ 
tation were undertaken in conjunction 
with AHDC’s Marketing Department. 
Based on the comprehensive nature of 
the organizations under the AHDC 
umbrella, two surveys were developed. 
The first survey assessed the customer 
service training needs of the following 


agencies: county heritage committees, 
tourist promotion agencies, chambers of 
commerce, main street programs, 
county planning commissions, and state 
heritage parks. The term “customer ser¬ 
vice training” instead of “heritage train¬ 
ing” was used because the AHDC be¬ 
lieved that the terminology of “heritage 
training” was too ambiguous and could 
be easily misconstrued. The objectives 
of the AHDC were to calculate both the 
extent of training currendy provided by 
organizations and the willingness of 
these organizations to partner with the 
AHDC in implementation of additional 
customer service training. The survey 
in Appendix A was sent to these sixty- 
eight organizations. 

The response rate for the first sur¬ 
vey was forty-one percent. Besides pro¬ 
viding demographic data on each 
agency, it was found that seventy percent 
of respondents did not have strategic 
plan that encompassed customer service 
training, while thirty-seven percent of 
respondents had observed the need for 
customer service training. The same 
number of respondents that recognized 
the need for customer service training 
had also been asked to provide the train¬ 
ing. Eighty percent of respondents re¬ 
ported that their members desired hos¬ 
pitality training, while fifty percent 
wanted leadership training. Twenty per¬ 
cent desired a conference/symposium. 
Of the respondents that had been ap¬ 
proached to offer customer service train¬ 
ing, only one respondent had not imple¬ 
mented training. Eighty-nine percent of 
the respondents that offer customer ser¬ 
vice training offer hospitality training, 
while forty-four percent offering leader¬ 
ship training. It was not uncommon for 
respondents to offer more than one type 
of training and a broad spectrum of the 
public were targeted for the training. 

Of the respondents who had not 
implemented any training, forty-eight 
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percent were planning to in the near 
future. When asked to report on a scale 
of one to five as to how important cus¬ 
tomer service training was to their em¬ 
ployees, with five being the highest, it 
was found that eighty percent rated cus¬ 
tomer service training above four on the 
scale. Furthermore, eighty-seven per¬ 
cent of respondents reported that they 
would assist an external group in imple¬ 
menting customer service training for 
their employees. 

In conclusion, many respondents 
have implemented customer service 
training, and those that have not are 
generally willing to assist another orga¬ 
nization with implementation. This 
overwhelming desire on the part of the 
agencies to partner with an agency pre¬ 
sented a unique niche for the AHDC to 
fill in regard to heritage training. By 
incorporating a heritage component to 
new hospitality training programs, the 
AHDC can foster a sense of collective 
identity and an appreciation of heritage 
within these organizations. In addition, 
since the majority of the respondents are 
membership organizations, the AHDC 
should then encourage more attempts 
by the respondents at needs assessment 
of their members in order to obtain a 
more comprehensive evaluation of the 
needs of all members. In this manner, 
as well as with implementation of heri¬ 
tage training, the respondents will serve 
as a “bridge” between the AHDC and 
the members that the organizations 
serve. 

While the survey provided perdnent 
information, there were flaws with the 
survey as well. The targeted group was 
so comprehensive that some questions 
were misinterpreted and the term “heri¬ 
tage” was confusing to many agencies, 
such as planning departments and cham¬ 
bers of commerce. But for the most 
part, all of these agencies were cogni¬ 
zant of the need for customer service 


training, especially hospitality and lead¬ 
ership training, which the AHDC can 
partner with them in creating a standard¬ 
ized heritage tourism and community 
development component to any training 
program. 

The second survey targeted a select 
group of historic sites and overnight ac¬ 
commodation facilities. The objective 
of this survey was twofold: to ascertain 
what these businesses/sites were look¬ 
ing for in a customer service employee 
and to find out how these businesses/ 
sites perceive themselves in regard to 
other heritage sites. It was also thought 
that since these businesses/sites were the 
largest in each respective county, ascer¬ 
taining their needs would have a trickle- 
down effect on heritage training, mean¬ 
ing that once these larger sites addressed 
the issue of heritage/customer training, 
they could serve as models for other 
smaller businesses/sites. A copy of the 
second survey can be found in Appen¬ 
dix B. The survey was sent to thirty heri¬ 
tage sites and businesses. 10 

The response rate of this survey was 
forty-seven percent. Once again, the 
AHDC acquired some concrete demo¬ 
graphic data regarding number of visi¬ 
tors/units and turnover rates. Once 
again, this was couched in the terms of 
customer service training. The sections 
were broken down much more defini¬ 
tively than the previous survey. One 
section dealt with customer service train¬ 
ing and the other section dealt directly 
with heritage issues. In regard to cus¬ 
tomer service training, ninety-three per¬ 
cent of respondents believed that their 
employees were engaged in customer 
service and all of the respondents are 
seeking communications skills in a cus¬ 
tomer service employee. Other skills 
such as computer training and educa¬ 
tional background were important as 
well. Eighty-five percent of respondents 
provide customer service training, pre- 
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dominantly hospitality training, com¬ 
puter skills, and communication skills. 
This type of data is integral in establish¬ 
ing partnerships with community col¬ 
leges and universities that need this 
market information for program devel¬ 
opment. 

In regard to how important heritage 
tourism was to the respondents, the data 
was somewhat contradictory. While 
only fifty one percent of respondents 
rated heritage sites above four on a scale 
of one to five as being important to their 
visitors, ninety-three percent of respon¬ 
dents refer people to heritage sites. 
Sixty-six percent of respondents also 
have either an informal or formal part¬ 
nership with a heritage site, and eighty- 
six percent said that they think it makes 
their business more attractive. From this 
we gather that heritage sites are impor¬ 
tant to these businesses/sites despite the 
conflicting results to the rating response 
question. Some of the respondents who 
rated heritage sites as not important to 
their visitors were large hotels in me¬ 
tropolis areas whose clientele was more 
business-oriented. 

Perhaps most promising in regard 
to partnership opportunities for the 
AHDC, fifty percent of respondents are 
interested in wayfinding seminars for 
their employees, while fifty-seven per¬ 
cent were interested in local history 
awareness seminars. Familiarization 
toms and introductory seminars on the 
Path of Progress heritage route were also 
of substantial interest to respondents. In 
conclusion, the results of the second 
survey illustrate three main themes 
among the respondents. Most of these 
larger heritage businesses/sites provide 
their own customer service training and 
are also highly value communication and 
computer skills. These same entities are 
aware of the importance of heritage to 
their business and refer their visitors to 
other heritage sites, with a substantial 


degree of collaboration between sites 
and businesses. The most vital data 
gleaned from this survey, however, was 
the desire of these businesses/sites to 
learn more about heritage attractions. 
Once again, as with the previous survey, 
there exists a niche for the AHDC to Fill 
in regard to heritage training that could 
facilitate a greater degree of collabora¬ 
tion. 

CONCLUSION 

The next step in heritage training after 
the accumulation of data, was to incor¬ 
porate these findings into a “master 
plan” for heritage training. Based upon 
observation and survey quantification, 
heritage training was broken down into 
three categories: heritage education ser¬ 
vices, heritage training in the academic 
context, and heritage training in the 
community context. Heritage education 
services consist of services that the 
AHDC could provide to businesses or 
other heritage sites. Hospitality train¬ 
ing, preservation seminars, technical 
assistance, public relations, site develop¬ 
ment, and interpretive training all fall 
into this category. Heritage training in 
the academic context refers to the afore¬ 
mentioned expansion of curricula in 
colleges and universities, through hos¬ 
pitality management and other pro¬ 
grams. Heritage training in the com¬ 
munity context encompasses those pro¬ 
grams designed to engage residents and 
other organizations in a heritage dia¬ 
logue. The “Who Slept Here?” workshop 
is a good example of this type of train¬ 
ing. Other initiatives include historic 
rehabilitation seminars for home-own¬ 
ers, Bed and Breakfast workshops, lead¬ 
ership training, and genealogy work¬ 
shops. 

These three facets of heritage train¬ 
ing will work together to facilitate sus¬ 
tainable heritage development and in¬ 
crease a sense of collective identity. But 
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above all, the programs as implemented 
through this model will expand the com¬ 
munity heritage network and encourage 
dialogue between each of the involved 
groups and/or individuals. Once ac¬ 
complished, this enlarged network will 
have a substantial positive effect on the 
number and geographical extent of heri¬ 


tage partnerships. These more inclusive 
partnerships are the present and future 
lifeblood of all heritage areas. Perhaps 
a greater understanding of the concept 
of “heritage,” a problematic term for 
many non-traditional heritage organiza¬ 
tions, will evolve as these partnerships 
continue to expand. 
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sity, 1994). 

"The marketing director for the AHDC, Mr. Jack York, was not able to ascertain which sites were 
the largest and most visited in some of the counties. Therefore the total number of surveys was thirty, 
as opposed to eighteen. 
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Preserving the Orchard at Altapass 

Bill Carson, Little Switzerland Community Assoc., Little Switzerland, NC 


On Jan 6,1995 our family started an 
adventure still unfolding today. With one 
day’s thought and no preparation or ex¬ 
perience, we bought an apple orchard. 
We didn’t want an orchard. We did want 
to preserve and protect a beautiful and 
important stretch of land. 

‘We’ consist of sister Kit Carson 
Trubey, wife Judy and me. Let me say 
right up front we’re not ‘from here’. As 
near as I can tell, that requires at least 2 
generations and a familiar last name. 
The name is OK, but our folks are ftom 
east Tennessee and that’s not quite close 
enough to here: the Blue Ridge of North 
Carolina. 

Even so, we grew up visiting here. 
An uncle was a mining engineer at Kona 
in the 40’s and 50’s. An aunt lived at 
Little Switzerland in the 60’s, 70’s and 
80’s. We grew up loving the beauty of 
the Blue Ridge, and its beloved Parkway. 
So it was natural for Judy and me to re¬ 
tire to the Blue Ridge after 3 2 years in 
business. Kit plans to join us as soon as 
she can. 

The land we chose to preserve lines 
both sides of the Blue Ridge Parkway for 
about 2 miles. Situated near McKinney 
Gap at the top of the Blue Ridge, this 
land overlooks second growth forest for 
as far as the eye can see. A few mostly 
seasonal houses peak through the forests 
in the distance, enjoying the views of 
ridges and valleys as they etch the Blue 
Ridge and echo to the Piedmont 30 miles 
away. 

The solitude is emphasized but not 
destroyed by CSX freight trains that still 
negotiate the loops and tunnels on tracks 
built 100 years ago to bring the coal and 
minerals out of the mountains in the 
west. When completed in September 
1908, the Chesapeake Loops were called 
the engineering wonder of the 20th cen¬ 


tury. More than 200, mosdy the immi¬ 
grant workers, died in fights, murders and 
accidents building this track, and many 
are buried forgotten along the tracks and 
in two railroad graveyards on the orchard. 
Their stories add to the heritage of the 
orchard. Their employer, tunnels com¬ 
pleted, started the orchard in the first 
decade of this century. 

Even today only two railroads cross 
the Blue Ridge in 400 miles from 
Roanoke to Atlanta. The railroad chose 
this place to cross for the same reason 
Daniel Boone did more than a century 
earlier: its low pass and the nearness of 
good sized streams on both sides of the 
ridge. The stream valleys became rail¬ 
road beds and McKinney’s place became 
the busy resort town of Altapass, the high¬ 
est point (‘Alta’) on the railroad, but the 
lowest for miles either way on the Blue 
Ridge. The orchard was named for the 
town and has outlived it. Altapass, by¬ 
passed by the automobile, withered and 
died with the decline of passenger ser¬ 
vice on the rails. The golf course, two 
hotels and a boarding house, and the train 
station itself are gone. 

The Blue Ridge has long been recog¬ 
nized for apples. The first to bring them 
here was Charlie McKiimey, Scottish bom 
first settler in the late 18th century who 
gave his name to McKinney Gap. “Cove” 
Charlie engraved his name in other last¬ 
ing ways to the area. His four wives and 
48 children have richly blessed the area 
with kin who retain his keen humor, slim 
good looks and outstanding musical abili¬ 
ties. Stories of Charlie and his clan con¬ 
tinue to enrich the orchard visitors as they 
are told and retold on any excuse at or¬ 
chard events. 

Orchards flourished nearby at the 
Cone Mansion in the last decade of the 
19th century, ten years before the railroad 
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company planted orchards here and ad¬ 
joining at Hefner Gap. The railroad 
could transport apples to East Coast mar¬ 
kets long before roads were good enough. 
Since they already owned the land, plant¬ 
ing apples made economic sense for the 
railroad, an early example of industrial 
diversification. 

The railroad literally put Altapass on 
the map, even named it. The railroad 
was the CC&O, became the C&O, is now 
the CSX, and still runs 30 fieight trains a 
day past the orchard through the Blue 
Ridge down to the Piedmont. The skills 
and fmances of a large company were 
needed to gouge an orchard out of this 
land. Roads were terraced into the steep 
mountain side and trees planted on the 
slopes between the roads. Horses and 
mules pulled the sledges to dig the roads. 
Preparing the land, planting the trees, 
mowing, weeding, grubbing the land, 
spraying, pruning, thinning, picking, 
hauling, storing, sorting, boxing, ship¬ 
ping, most of the work then as now was 
done by hand, hard work open to the el¬ 
ements. 

The C&O Railroad and the Altapass 
Orchard employed most of the workers 
here for the century’s first 3 decades, then 
the orchard and the mines, when the rail¬ 
road lost customers to the automobile. 
For the first half of the century the or¬ 
chard held its own as high paying employ¬ 
ment. Most families in Altapass had in¬ 
come from the orchard as well as fond 
memories and interesting stories about 
the characters who brightened the or¬ 
chard operation. In the late 30’s the Blue 
Ridge Parkway sliced the orchard in half 
and claimed a third to build the “scenic” 
as the Blue Ridge Parkway was called. 
The war drained the labor supply in the 
40’s and by the 50’s the Altapass Orchard 
was 1/3 of the size it previously enjoyed. 
It had lost its critical mass, and together 
with increasing labor costs, inside jobs at 
furniture and clothing manufacturing 
plants, and absentee owners, the Orchard 


continued its decline. By 1995, only 80 
acres of trees remained, just a quarter of 
the number of its heyday, and many of 
them were neglected. It appeared to 
many that the future of the land lay, sadly, 
in developing it for seasonal and retire¬ 
ment homes for ‘snowbirds’ who wanted 
cool mountain summers and breathtak¬ 
ing beauty of the Blue Ridge. 

The Blue Ridge Parkway is ‘Johnny 
come lately’ here. When the state of 
North Carolina condemned the land for 
the Parkway in the 1930’s, it chose a strip 
through the middle of the orchard. A 
court challenge was established the value 
of the land. As a consequence, the or¬ 
chard gave up a narrow passage, and the 
Parkway owns only a 200 ft wide corri¬ 
dor, with scenic easement on a small 
portion of the remainder. Thus, no re¬ 
striction exists on most of the 276 or¬ 
chard acres remaining. Any use is legally 
permissible. 

Plans were being made privately by 
several individuals and groups to use this 
land for commercial development. More 
than one set of plans have been revealed 
to us since our purchase, with offers of 
partnership in the various ventures. 
When we moved to buy the land, we had 
no knowledge of these specific plans, but 
clearly the possibility of such plans moti¬ 
vated us. There is no doubt that had we 
not purchased the land it would not have 
survived development in some form. 
Now it is secure for at least the next gen¬ 
eration. 

So, how did we get this place? We 
are still not quite sure, maybe fate? The 
previous owners offered it as a charitable 
contribution to a nearby school, but re¬ 
quiring its continued operation as an 
orchard. No sale. They offered it to the 
Blue Ridge Parkway, but with no money 
available to the Parkway at that time, an 
actual ‘act of Congress’ would have been 
needed. No sale. Various informal ne¬ 
gotiations were thought to be underway 
by local would-be purchasers. No sale. 
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Sister Kit saw an ad in the Spruce Pine 
News-Journal and responded with a check 
the next day. The Orchard was secured. 

Immediately we started learning 
apple orchard operation and restoration, 
as the trees had been neglected for three 
to fifteen years, hi asking advice from a 
long time apple grower, Kit asked what 
would he tell his daughter were she to 
embark on such a journey. Following a 
moment of silence, he answered ‘ dig up 
those old apples and plant Christmas 
trees’. Good advice is hard to take when 
it isn’t what you want to hear. We’re still 
in apples. The first year we pruned, 
sprayed, and restored production to 1000 
trees, adding 500 more each year. We 
believe there are 5000 trees altogether so 
we have plenty more to do. 

In a previous job, planning was very 
important. We had short and long term 
plans, and a big part of our success de¬ 
pended upon following (we called it ex¬ 
ecuting) the Plan. So we made plans for 
the orchard. Our plan had two elements: 
restore enough trees to provide fruit for 
the retail sales at the apple house, and 
open a craft, food and gift store during 
the peak tourist season. Can’t miss get¬ 
ting a small share, ‘our share’ of the 
Y2million tourists passing the orchard 
each year on the Blue Ridge Parkway. 
The combination should be profitable 
enough to pay for the upkeep of the or¬ 
chard, the preservation of the land, and 
not deplete our retirement income. 

The first year was rocky: we went 
through 29 people to fill three full time 
jobs. We had labor strife (a grudge 
against the young foreman), dui arrests, 
forgery, domestic strife (with the employ¬ 
ees, not Judy and me), among the other 
more expected daily problems of keep¬ 
ing an old sprayer and even older trac¬ 
tors running. As far as apples were con¬ 
cerned, we followed the plan: 5 bushels 
per tree. Of course it is true that only 2 
bushels per tree were retail quality, and 
the other 3 were sold foijuice at 1/10 th 


the return. But surely that was only a 
first year glitch. The retail business was 
characterized by minutes of customers 
and hours of waiting. All agreed that 
signs would help attract more folks down 
off the Parkway. Signs along the Blue 
Ridge Parkway? No way. Wouldn’t that 
defeat the reason we bought the orchard 
in the first place? So we didn’t get our 
share’. But we did notice that nearly 
every customer bought something, and 
almost all left happier than they arrived. 
Also bus tours and other groups loved 
the special attention we gave them, and 
we loved their concentrated buying 
power. We learned lots that first year. 

The second year we refmed our 
Plan: we added groups to apples and 
tourists, focusing more attention on at¬ 
tracting groups. Since we added 500 
more trees to production, we expected 
a 50% increase in apples. That year we 
learned about late frosts and hail. Our 
production fell to 2 bushels per tree, but 
more were retail quality. We stabilized 
our work force, only 3 full timers for the 
three field jobs. We concentrated per¬ 
sonal attention from all store employees 
on each customer, helping them enjoy 
the feeling and history of the place. And 
we learned how many customers love ice 
cream and home made fudge. Sales in 
all but apples were up considerably, and 
people were coming back! Maybe not 
enough yet, but the encouragement was 
there. Plans, after all are only plans. 

In the beginning of the third year, 
we learned about what a warm March 
followed by a frigid April and May do to 
apples, and to early May tourists... noth¬ 
ing good. Despite bringing into produc¬ 
tion a total of 21 00 trees, our crop may 
still fall short of the first year. Fanning 
is a good experience for Planners. Ev¬ 
eryone needs to know they aren’t really 
in control! And I guess this applies to 
our entire Orchard adventure: its a great 
ride and where it takes us is still to be 
seen. 
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Preserving the Past and Protecting 
the Future: Planning in a Blue Ridge 
Parkway Community 

Bill Carson, Little Switzerland Comm. Assoc., Little Switzerland NC 
& Judith Francis, Planning and Zoning Administration, Lincolnton, NC 


Abstract : Little Switzerland is a small unincor¬ 
porated town located in western North Carolina 
along the Blue Ridge Parkway. Historically, the 
residents have relied on deed restrictions to deter¬ 
mine land use patterns which have been prima¬ 
rily residential in nature. Recently, increasing 
population density and diverse land uses threaten 
its traditional residential and scenic character. 
The community has now begun a planning pro¬ 
cess with landowners, two county governments, 
and the National Park Service. This process of 
bottom-up consensus building may yield a land 
use strategy that could be validated by all involved. 

LITTLE SWITZERLAND: BACK¬ 
GROUND OF A BLUE RIDGE COM¬ 
MUNITY 

Little Switzerland began as a moun¬ 
tain resort in 1910, just two years after 
the CC&O Railroad completed the rail 
bed to the Blue Ridge. The final three 
miles from the Mt. Mitchell station 
yielded to mule drawn wagons along a 
toll road. Fine stone gates still mark the 
original entrance to the village, named 
after the rolling Jura Mountain region 
of Switzerland. The community sits atop 
the crest of the Blue Ridge at a site which 
provides panoramic views, clean water, 
a comfortable climate and a peaceful 
lifestyle. 

The original founders established 
the resort village to be a summer retreat 
from the hectic pace of the city of Char¬ 
lotte - lying 100 miles east on the Pied¬ 
mont. They dreamed of a community 
where deed restrictions would define 
land use limits, but each owner could 
exercise considerable freedoms. While 
most of the land was “residential use 


only, with no store to barter or sell,” an 
owner was free to “build a tent or a 
castle,” the only stipulation being that 
there be only one residence per acre. 
Areas were set aside for agriculture, 
hotels, and businesses. Water sources 
and rights were carefully managed, and 
excess flow was reserved for a commu¬ 
nity water system that still serves a por¬ 
tion of the area. Roads were constructed, 
access easements were created, and a 
church and meeting hall were built to 
serve the new community. 

From an aesthetic standpoint, it is 
not difficult to see why the founders 
chose to build Little Switzerland where 
they did, but the location of the com¬ 
munity was, and still is, at the core of 
some very serious problems. Little Swit¬ 
zerland sits astride the line between 
McDowell and Mitchell counties - dilut¬ 
ing its already slight political presence 
in local government. The construction 
of the Blue Ridge Parkway, which liter¬ 
ally came right through the middle of 
the village, caused the church and meet¬ 
ing hall to be relocated, closed portions 
of existing roads, and swallowed up a 
considerable portion of the central core 
and residential areas for road right-of- 
way and scenic easements. No Master 
Land Use Plan was ever formally 
adopted by the residents, and as time 
went on, and second home development 
became more pronounced, the bound¬ 
aries of the community itself became 
more amorphous. 

Another serious problem faced by 
the community is the issue of deed re¬ 
strictions as the primary method of den- 
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sity control and spatial arrangement. 
The last thirty-five years of the 
community’s history has been marked 
by attempts to challenge these restric¬ 
tions to allow development deemed un¬ 
acceptable to the majority of residents. 
Some residents have subdivided their 
one acre parcels and constructed addi¬ 
tional dwelling units. Various business 
enterprises have, with some successes, 
overturned the deed restrictions through 
court action. In 1991, a real estate of¬ 
fice was established in a “residential use 
only” deed restricted area and was taken 
to court by neighbors with similar deeds 
( Dunlap, Carson & Carson vs. Ridgeway 
& Schabilion, 90 CVS 372). The real es¬ 
tate office was allowed to stay, and the 
judge counseled the community to seek 
stronger land use covenants and per¬ 
haps, zoning. Community confidence in 
their traditional land use controls was 
shaken again in 1993 when a rather con¬ 
spicuous home was built in a previously 
restricted Parkway scenic easement. 

TO DATE: THE INITIAL STAGES OF 
THE PLANNING PROCESS 

In 1995, McDowell County began 
acknowledging and enforcing commu¬ 
nity initiated zoning in another area of 
the county. This sparked the interest of 
community leaders in Little Switzerland 
who thought that some type of zoning, 
initiated and conceptualized by the citi¬ 
zens themselves, might alleviate many of 
the problems they currently faced con¬ 
cerning land use. A series of open meet¬ 
ings ensued - and continue still, to iden¬ 
tify the community’s needs, prioritize 
concerns, inventory scenic and cultural 
resources, and investigate remedial op¬ 
tions. A vision statement was formulated 
that strongly reflects the high value the 
residents place on scenic quality, biologi¬ 
cal integrity, and cultural and economic 
diversity. Several overarching priorities 
emerged: limit commercial develop¬ 


ment, enact a growth management strat¬ 
egy, develop a politically influential com¬ 
munity organization, and clarify scenic 
easement arrangements with the Na¬ 
tional Park Service. 

In 1996, planners from the Blue 
Ridge Parkway led a series of successful 
workshops to assist the community in 
identifying primary scenic and cultural 
resources. A grant to McDowell County 
from the Year of the Mountains Plan¬ 
ning Initiative funded technical plan¬ 
ning assistance and a survey which was 
mailed to over 500 area residents in both 
counties during the Spring of 1997. Over 
45 percent of survey recipients re¬ 
sponded and some specific concerns 
were identified, namely a fear of the pro¬ 
liferation of “tourist trap” commercial¬ 
ism, mobile home parks, billboards, and 
clear-cutting. Survey respondents also 
indicated a strong preference for protect¬ 
ing scenic easements for the community 
and Parkway, keeping housing density 
levels in line with traditional deed re¬ 
strictions, and fostering the few remain¬ 
ing agricultural enterprises in the area. 
A well-attended meeting was held to dis¬ 
cuss the survey results at which some 
residents in the surrounding areas ex¬ 
pressed their concerns about possible 
“bureaucratic meddling” and private 
property rights. They resented the no¬ 
tion of restrictions that they felt were 
more appropriate for the village resort 
than the outer reaches of the surround¬ 
ing areas. Tensions concerning relation¬ 
ships between newcomers/seasonal resi¬ 
dents and families who have lived in the 
area for generations also seemed to sur¬ 
face. Questions arose concerning how 
the boundaries were drawn, who was 
included/excluded, and skepticism 
about government intervention and in¬ 
voluntary controls. The general consen¬ 
sus that has emerged at this point seems 
to be that there needs to be a more com¬ 
prehensive attempt to specifically define 
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the geographical boundaries of the 
Little Switzerland community and that, 
within these boundaries, some type of 
land use controls are necessary to pre¬ 
serve the natural resources and cultural 
heritage identified by the residents. 

FUTURE DIRECTION: OVERCOM¬ 
ING OBSTACLES AND EVALUATING 
THE OPTIONS 

Before a growth management strat¬ 
egy for Little Switzerland can be formu¬ 
lated, two primary concerns will have to 
be addressed. First, the geographical 
boundaries of the core and oudying por¬ 
tions of the community must be defined 
more rigorously. Identification of the 
core village district will most probably 
parallel the original resort area as envi¬ 
sioned by the founders. There seems to 
be little debate concerning the need for, 
and willingness to promulgate, growth 
management in this area. The inclusion 
/ exclusion of surrounding secondary 
areas will be much more problematic 
and, as indicated by public comment, 
open to a great deal more debate. Inclu¬ 
sion of specific parcels in both counties 
may ultimately rest on the individual 
landowners’ willingness to participate 
and endorse the process and its even¬ 
tual outcomes. In both instances, the 
determination and mapping of bound¬ 
aries would be made much easier 
through the application of GIS (geo¬ 
graphic information system) technology 
that would clarify the visual, spatial, bio¬ 
logical, and jurisdictional relationships 
between these “out parcels” and the core 
area. No local land use plan to give le¬ 
gitimacy to land use controls can be for¬ 
mulated before this step is accomplished. 

The second issue that must be ad¬ 
dressed is the multi-jurisdictional com¬ 
plications associated with an area that 
rests within two counties. Land use con¬ 
trols in western North Carolina are con¬ 
sidered with skepticism by some, as a 


sinister force by others. Though 
McDowell County has enacted some lim¬ 
ited zoning in one small area, recent at¬ 
tempts to initiate more of the same have 
met with very vocal opposition from 
private property rights advocates - and 
Mitchell County has no zoning at all. 
Neither county has a professional plan¬ 
ning staff, the technological resources, 
or the financial capacity to offer much 
assistance to Little Switzerland during 
the planning process. Uniform imple¬ 
mentation and enforcement must be 
coordinated by the counties if regulatory 
approaches are decided upon. This is 
difficult, though not impossible. (An 
example: McDowell and Burke Counties 
joindy adopted and co-enforce the Lake 
James Protecuon Ordinance which regu¬ 
lates lakeshore development.) In any 
event, whatever strategy is eventually 
agreed upon by the residents, no mat¬ 
ter how practical, must also have signifi¬ 
cant levels of political feasibility to ever 
become promulgated - a daunting task 
in the political climate of western North 
Carolina (Kalinowski, 1997). 

For now, let us assume that these 
two problems, if not overcome, can at 
least be reckoned with. The next issue 
to be considered is the residents’ tenta¬ 
tive reluctance to accept the notion of 
regulatory land use controls. If we as¬ 
sume, as some residents of Little Swit¬ 
zerland do, that all land use controls 
must be voluntary in nature, then a con¬ 
tinued reliance on deed restrictions to 
control density levels and land use types 
seems inevitable. Some residents have 
expressed a willingness to institutional¬ 
ize the deed restrictions by creating 
more uniform legal text - capable of 
withstanding some levels of legal chal¬ 
lenge. The primary utility of this type 
of control may be to set minimum lot 
sizes and restrict parcel subdivision. 
Unfortunately, the effectiveness of such 
a strategy will remain a mystery until 
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whatever challenges may materialize. 
Each judge can interpret things differ¬ 
ently - as the residents of Little Switzer¬ 
land have sadly discovered in the past. It 
would seem that relying solely on volun¬ 
tary deed restrictions as a land use con¬ 
trol mechanism would provide only 
mixed results at best 

Another option for the community 
may be to seek the assistance of an exist¬ 
ing Land Trust organization, or possi¬ 
bly to establish one themselves. This 
would allow the area landowners to con¬ 
vey a portion of their holdings to the 
Trust to be used as a conservation or 
scenic easement - and thereby give up 
the right to develop or subdivide their 
property. This strategy could possibly 
provide some compensation and/or tax 
relief to the donors while helping to 
maintain the scenic vistas and biologi¬ 
cal integrity of the area. Money to pur¬ 
chase development rights is available 
from a variety of sources such as private 
foundations, federal and state grant pro¬ 
grams, and various non-profit environ¬ 
mental organizations (Endicott, 1995). 
The comprehensiveness of this option 
however, depends almost exclusively on 
the willing participation of area land- 
owners. With a high level of donors, and 
done in conjunction with strict density 
limiting deed restrictions, this strategy 
could be effective, particularly in attract¬ 
ing owners of out parcels who may have 
distaste for governmental intervention. 
Lands set aside in conservation or sce¬ 
nic easements could be maintained by a 
local community organization, a 
subdivision’s homeowners’ association, 
or perhaps by the Park Service (Arendt, 
1996). This could proceed quite nicely 
until a direct threat manifests itself such 
as a fast food restaurant right off the 
Parkway, a “gem mining” tourist opera¬ 
tion, or a large “chain” hotel locates 
nearby because a non-participating land- 
owner decided to sell out. Voluntary 


participation may be a necessary “first 
step” in land use controls for Litde Swit¬ 
zerland because it is the path of least 
resistance toward some level of growth 
management - but it will always be dan¬ 
gerously vulnerable. 

As was mentioned earlier, some resi¬ 
dents of Little Switzerland are opposed 
to any type of regulatory growth man¬ 
agement strategies for the area. These 
people usually fall into one of two cat¬ 
egories: those who oppose the measures 
as a perceived encroachment on private 
property rights, and those who have 
become disillusioned in the past through 
a disappointing experience with conven¬ 
tional regulatory land use controls. Tra¬ 
ditional zoning ordinances that are not 
designed, implemented, and enforced 
well have often been responsible for 
eradicating what they were enacted to 
protect and may lead to “sprawl-type” 
development patterns and disconnected 
community dynamics (Arendt, 1994). 
There are, however, alternatives to en¬ 
acting a conventional zoning ordinance 
such as creating preservation districts, 
subdivisions incorporating open space 
design, and conservation zoning tech¬ 
niques that are developed for a particu¬ 
lar area’s unique concerns. 

One type of preservation district 
that could possibly be accepted by most 
residents would be a Neighborhood Pres¬ 
ervation Commercial District in the core 
area of the village. This approach would 
allow the residents to preserve the 
unique character of the central area and 
determine what types of commercial 
enterprises could operate there. The 
1997 survey indicated that most resi¬ 
dents would like a doctor’s office, artist 
studio, some types of retail establish¬ 
ments, and possibly a museum or music 
hall - but did not want to see more busi¬ 
nesses that focused on tourists alone. 
Preservation districts of this type often 
incorporate design standards to regulate 
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the type and size of buildings, pedestrian 
and parking concerns, and common ar¬ 
eas / landscaping for the enjoyment of 
the general public (Ewing, 1996). Per¬ 
mit approvals in a district of this type 
often are issued as a conditional use - 
meaning they are subject to any addi¬ 
tional restrictions deemed necessary for 
that type of business. This would allow 
additional discretion in determining 
what types of businesses could operate 
in the central village area without pro¬ 
hibiting them completely - and not be¬ 
ing able to have the types of business 
that they want in the first place. 

A second regulatory measure that 
might be appropriate for the Little Swit¬ 
zerland area may be an open space de¬ 
sign oriented subdivision ordinance. 
This would not prohibit the subdivision 
and prevent the development of large 
out parcels, but rather, it would limit the 
sprawl of structures across vast expanses 
of forested land. Open space design sub¬ 
divisions typically have a smaller mini¬ 
mum lot size and cluster-type arrange¬ 
ment of structures while the remainder 
of the land, rather than becoming more 
lots, is dedicated as a permanently un¬ 
developed area. This provides aestheti¬ 
cally pleasing and private neighbor¬ 
hoods while preserving significant por¬ 
tions of viewsheds and wildlife habitat. 
Additional benefits include a reduction 
in the costs of road networks and the 
provision of services such as utilities 
without a reduction in the total number 
of lots. At least one North Carolina 
county now requires an open space de¬ 
sign plan be provided, in addition to a 
traditional plan, for all new subdivisions 
submitted for review. Final determina¬ 
tion of which type of plan to chose is 
left up to the developer, however to date, 
nearly one half of the subdivisions sub¬ 
ject to this requirement are being devel¬ 
oped using the open space design con¬ 
cept (Orange County, NC 1996). Last 


year, the open space design concept for 
subdivisions was enthusiastically en¬ 
dorsed by the North Carolina Associa¬ 
tion of County Commissioners who now 
publish and distribute a descriptive 
guidebook to local planning agencies 
and developers (Arendt, Collins, and 
Valentine, 1996). 

It seems that the growth manage¬ 
ment strategy best suited for Little Swit¬ 
zerland will most like begin as a sort of 
hybrid combination of some or all of 
these techniques. Even if all of these 
concepts are employed, land use deter¬ 
mination will still be far from certain. 
Voluntary participation in deed restric¬ 
tions will be patchy at best. A preserva¬ 
tion district may be acceptable for the 
village core and perhaps, the immedi¬ 
ate Parkway right-of-way area. Open 
space design subdivisions may provide 
an attractive option when developing 
some large surrounding tracts, but what 
about the other areas? A comprehensive 
zoning ordinance developed especially 
for this unique area, and adequately en¬ 
forced by both counties, may be the most 
effective method for guiding the direc¬ 
tion of land use in the area. The first 
step in crafting any zoning ordinance is 
to make sure the land use plan that has 
been developed for the area is current 
and describes a vision of what the com¬ 
munity wants to achieve. Any zoning 
ordinance for Little Switzerland must 
incorporate the following concerns, as 
expressed by the residents repeatedly in 
workshops, meetings, and surveys: pre¬ 
serve agricultural pursuits in the area, 
protect the area viewsheds and wildlife 
habitat, avoid erosion and unsightly hill¬ 
sides by avoiding development on steep 
slopes, maintain the unique and historic 
character of the community, and pro¬ 
vide for the needs of the residents 
through thoughtful and creative devel¬ 
opment standards. 

This may sound like a tall order for 
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a zoning ordinance, but it is possible 
when done in conjunction with the vol¬ 
untary approaches previously men¬ 
tioned. Little Switzerland is experienc¬ 
ing no pressing immediate threat at the 
moment, so talk about regulatory strat¬ 
egies is somewhat limited. A useful goal 
for community leaders in Litde Switzer¬ 
land at this point may be to educate 


themselves and their neighbors concern¬ 
ing the possible options - and the 
strengths and limitations of those op¬ 
tions - before committing to a particu¬ 
lar land use control method. This will 
pay off in the development of a success¬ 
ful, popular and effective strategy for 
ensuring the integrity of a very special 
Blue Ridge Parkway community. 
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The Botanical Gardens at Asheville — 

A Depository for Native Plants of the 
Southern Appalachian Mountain Region 

Edward J.P. Hauser, Weaveruille, NC 


INTRODUCTION 

The Botanical Gardens at Asheville 
(BGA) was founded in 1960 as a not-for- 
profit corporation. The BGA is located 
on a 10 acre site as part of the University 
of North Carolina at Asheville (UNCA) 
campus and operates under a Coopera¬ 
tive Management Agreement with that 
institution. The BGA is now incorpo¬ 
rated as part of the UNCA long term 
Master Plan, The City of Asheville’s 
Greenway Program, and is recognized 
as one of the cultural gems in the 1997 
City of Asheville’s Bicentennial Celebra¬ 
tion. 

The BGA is administered by a 
volunteer and elected Board of Trustees 
and Executive Committee of the 
corporation. Two paid employees are 
responsible for maintenance of the 
buildings, grounds, and plant collec¬ 
tions. However, most maintenance is 
conducted by over 100 volunteer 
members of the corporation. It pub¬ 
lishes a monthly newsletter tided New 
Leaf, which is distributed to its general 
membership. 

This presentation will provide: 

1) a historical account of the BGA 
growth and development, 

2) review of its Mission Statement which 
focuses on the ex situ preservation of 
native plants of the Southern 
Appalachian Mountain Region, and 

3) examples and illustrations of native 
plant preservation. 

LOCATION 

The BGA is located on a 10 acre site 
at the southeast comer of the UNCA 
campus, at the intersection of Broadway 


Avenue and W.T. Weaver Boulevard. 
The site is in the City of Asheville of 
Buncombe County, North Carolina 
(See Figure 1). 

Geologically, it is part of the Blue 
Ridge Physiographic Province of the 
Appalachian Mountain System. Locally, 
it is part of the French Broad River 
Basin of the Asheville Plateau; said river 
is less than one mile from the BGA. 

Floristically, the BGA is part of the 
Deciduous Forest Biome of North 
America. The Southern Appalachian 
mountains of this biome are recognized 
as harboring the largest biodiversity of 
deciduous forest plants in the world. 
Over 2,000 species of higher plants have 
been identified. Today, over 700 species 
are a part of the living collecdon 
maintained at BGA. 

Significandy, the BGA site provides 
a variety of habitats and niches which 
can support diverse floristic plantings. 
Reed Creek is a perennial flow stream 
that runs east to west across the 
southern boundary of the gardens; it is 
receives water from two intermittent 
streams within the site. These 
waterbodies provide alluvial flats, upper 
and lower level terraces, hydric, mesic, 
and xeric niches. Open meadows occur 
between slopes that are closed canopy 
and open canopy providing for a variety 
of shade tolerant and intolerant species. 
Finally, rocky outcrops that are dry or 
wet from springs provide additional 
habitats for mosses, ferns, and hydro¬ 
phytes. Thus, this 10 acre site provides 
niches to accommodate the needs of 
over 700 species. 
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HISTORY 

The Botanical Gardens at Asheville 
(BGA) was organized by the Garden 
Club of Asheville in 1960 prior to 
receiving Articles of Incorporation 
from the State of North Carolina, and 
was originally known as Asheville - 
Biltmore Botanical Gardens, Inc., a 
nonprofit corporation. A brief two-page 
resolution by the Board of Trustees of 
Asheville -Biltmore College (predeces¬ 
sor of UNCA) was passed on November 
13, 1960. Said resolution provided a 
statement allowing the 10 acre site to be 
used as a botanical garden for the 
collection of native plants. However, the 
final sentence of that resolution limited 
long term stability of the BGA (“It is the 
understanding of both the College and 
the Corporation that the Board of 
Trustees of the College shall always have 
final and ultimate decision in reference 
to the use and disposition of said 
land.”). 

With the conversion of Asheville - 
Biltmore College to UNCA in 1972, an 
Articles of Amendment was made by 
BGA, changing its name to the 
University Botanical Gardens at 
Asheville. However, no updated resolu¬ 
tions were initiated or passed by the 
University. 

In spite of the original and limiting 
resolution between the BGA and 
College, an infrastructure of trails, 
service roads, bridges, gardens, and 
buildings was constructed by volunteers 
or built under paid contractual agree¬ 
ments. The layout design (Figure 3) was 
done by Doan Ogden, a nationally 
known landscape architect. Sources of 
monies raised by BGA for capital and 
operating budgets come from: member¬ 
ship dues, private donations, fund 
raising events such as “Days in the 
Gardens, sales profits from the gift 
shop, and grants from local founda¬ 
tions. No public funds have been used 


to support its capital and operating 
expense budgets. 

Currently, income from an endow¬ 
ment of nearly $400,000.00 is used for 
budget purposes. 

Concerns were raised in 1986 when 
UNCA completed its first ten-year 
Long-Term Master Plan without con¬ 
sulting BGA. Said plan targeted the 10 
acre site of BGA for residential 
dormitories and parking lots to meet 
the needs of a growing university. 
Tensions between the groups reached a 
climax in 1993, when UNCA initiated 
construction of the South Ridge 
Residence Hall, adjoining an erosion 
sensitive steep slope, along the west 
boundary line of the gardens. As a 
result, the BGA adopted its current 
name, deleting “University” in 1995. 

With the installation of a new 
UNCA Chancellor in 1996, changes in 
the University Board of Trustee’s 
membership, and designation of UNCA 
as the Liberal Arts University in the 
North Carolina system of higher 
education, the executive committee of 
BGA approached the University, re¬ 
questing negotiation of an appropriate 



FIGURE 1. Sit© location nap for the botanical Gardens. 
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agreement that would define the roles 
and interrelationship of both parties. 
Chancellor Patsy Reed agreed that BGA 
was part and parcel to the mission of a 
liberal arts university. She recom¬ 
mended inclusion of BGA representa¬ 
tives in the 10 year Master Plan 
Development process in order to 
provide input and recognition into said 
plan, which the Board of Trustees 
would ultimately approve. 

As a result, in 1997, BGA was 
included in the Master Plan as a support 
entity of the university and an 
appropriate Memorandum of Under¬ 
standing was executed between BGA 
and the Board. Under agreement with 
the Board of Trustees of UNCA, the 
UBG has the right to maintain said tract 
of land owned by the University as long 
as it is used as a botanical garden and for 
university and community education 
programs. This document now allows 
BGA to pursue hiring of professional 
staff and seek funding sources. 

MISSION STATEMENT 

Article II of the most recendy 
passed 1994 Bylaws of BGA states: “ 
The objectives for which the Corpora¬ 
tion is formed shall be to preserve and 
display the native flora of North 
Carolina and the Appalachian Region 
for the education and enjoyment of 
interested individuals and to stimulate 
research and interest in developing 
methods of caring for horticultural 
specimens of this region.” 

In 1995, a report was submitted to 
the BGA, by resource management 
consultant, Dr. Gurdon Tarbox, Jr., 
titled “The Botanical Gardens at 
Asheville Museum Assessment Program 
Survey”. This report strongly recom¬ 
mended the adoption of a Long Term 
Master Plan that would maintain the 
current primary focus of maintaining 
the BGA as a depository and collection 


center for native plants of the Southern 
Appalachian Mountain Region. 

The Executive Committee of BGA 
is currently developing a Master Plan to 
assure continued use of the gardens for 
its stated mission. In 1998, it plans to 
recruit professional staff and catalogue 
its living plant collection in accord with 
standards adopted by the American 
Association of Arboreta and Botanical 
Gardens. 

Also, the Garden for the Blind is to 
be renamed the Multisensory Garden 
and is being retrofitted so as to provide 
a physical and botanical infrastructure 
of native plants, allowing for use by a 
variety of visually or physically impaired 
people. This garden has been designed 
by Ms. Mary Wilber, a local landscape 
architect. The remainder of this paper 
illustrates the nature of the native plant 
collection. 

THE NATIVE PLANT COLLECTION 
- ECOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION 

Ecologically, plants native to the 
Southern Appalachian Mountains, fall 
into four biogeographic categories. 

1) Pan-Appalachian Endemics 

These are native plants that are 

typically found throughout most of the 
Appalachian Mountain Range from 
southern Canada to the southeastern 
United States. They are most character¬ 
istic of the Deciduous Forest Biome of 
North America. Good examples in¬ 
clude: 

Comus florida (Flowering Dogwood), 
Allium tricoccum (Ramps or Wild 
Leek), and Acer rubrum (Red Maple). 

2) Northern Appalachian Endemics 
and High Elevation Glacial Relicts . 

These are native plants that are 
typically found in the Northern Appala¬ 
chian Region. However, postglacial 
conditions supporting cooler climates 
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developed along the high ridges and 
slopes above 4,000' in elevation. Thus, 
segments of certain species colonized 
postglacial habitats of the “high moun¬ 
tain country” as the species complex 
migrated north, following retreat of the 
alpine glaciers and Wisconsin Ice 
Sheets. 

Good examples of glacial relicts are 
Clintonia borealis (a Lily), Trillium 
undulatum (Painted Trillium), Sambu- 
cus pubens (Red Elderberry), and 
Viburnum alnifolium (Hobblebush). 

3) High Elevation Endemics of the 
Southern Appalachians 

These are native plants that are 
found only at high elevations (above 
4,000') of the Southern Appalachian 
Mountain Region. Common represen¬ 
tatives include: Magnolia fraseri (Fraser 
Magnolia), Abies fraseri (Fraser Fir), 
Sorbus americana (Mountain Ash), and 
Lilium gravi (Gray’s Lily). 

4) Southern Appalachian Endemics 
These are native plants that are 

characteristic of the Southern Appala¬ 
chian Mountains and are not restricted 
to high elevations. Representative 
species include: Clavtonia caroliniana 


(Carolina Spring Beauty), Rosa Carolina 
(Carolina Rose), and Dodecatheon 
meadia (Shooting Star). 

THE CATALOG GUIDE 

About 733 species of native vascular 
plants are currently found as part of the 
native plant collection at BGA, repre¬ 
senting the above categories. These are 
catalogued by Family, Genus, and 
Species on the basis of their presumed 
evolutionary relationships (most primi¬ 
tive to most advanced). By affixing 
numbers starting with numeral one (1) 
to the first family, first genus of a family, 
and first species of a genus, and by 
awarding ascending consecutive num¬ 
bers to additional taxa, an alphanu¬ 
meric code is given to each species. 

For example, Ma gnolia fraseri has 
the alphanumeric code 80: 2-4. This 
means it is the 80th family, second 
genus of the family, and fourth species 
of that genus. In addition all species are 
located as to a grid system with the 
north axes numbered 1-16 and the east 
axes coded A - U. 

All catalogued species are listed in A 
Guide to the University Botanical 
Gardens at Asheville (1989), published 
by 

BGA. In this publication, 
listings of families, genera, 
species, code numbers, and 
dates of flowering are give. 
Figures 3 - 4 provide examples 
of said information. 

SLIDE ILLUSTRATED SPE¬ 
CIES 

The following species listed in 
Table 1, illustrated by slides, 
are representative of the 
living plant collection of the 
BGA. 



Vtie hk>finieil if fysherilie. „ 


FIGURE 2 . Layout of the botanical gardens as 
designed by Doan Ogden, landscape architect. 
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TABLE 1. LIST OF REPRESENTATIVE SPECIES OF THE LIVING 
COLLECTION OF THE BGA COLLECTION ILLUSTRATED BY SLIDES. 


Scientific 

Name 

Common 

Name 

Biogeographic 

Category 

Pan-Appalachian Endemics 

Monarda t;iidym;i 

Bee Balm 


Viburnum acerifolium 

Maple Leaf Viburnum 


Sanguinaria canadensis 

Bloodroot 


Cpmps flprida 

Flowering Dogwood 


Asclepias (ipbprpsa 

Butterfly Weed 


Impatiens capensis 

Spotted Jewelweed 


I .iarris spiggta 

Blazing Star 


Echinacea purpprea 

Purple Coneflower 


Helianthus tomentosus 

Rough Leaf Sunflower 


Rubus odorata 

Flowering Raspberry 


Sedum ternntmn 

Wild Stonecrop 


Dicentra canadensis 

Squirrel Com 


Lindera benzoin 

Spicebush 


Podophvllum peltatum 

May Apple 


Caltha palps tris 

Marsh Marigold 


Lilium canadense 

Canada Lily 


Smiladna ra^emosa 

Spikenard 


Trillium erectum 

Wake Robin 


Mediola virginiana 

Indian Cucumber Root 


Northern Appalachian Endemics and High Elevation Glacial Relicts 


Taxus candensis 

Canada Yew 


Lycopodium Ipgidulum 

Shining Ciubmoss 


Clintonia borealis 

Yellow Clintonia 


Sambucus pubens 

Red Elderberry 


Viburnum alnifolium 

Hobblebush 


Lonicera dioica 

Vine Honeysuckle 


Trillium undulatum 

Painted Trillium 


Acer spicatum 

Mountain Maple 


High Elevation Endemics of the Southern Appalachians 


Lilium gravi 

Gray’s Lily 


Magnolia tripe tala 

Umbrella Magnolia 


Magnolia fraseri 

Fraser Magnolia 


Sorbus americana 

Mountain Ash 


Oxalis acetosella 

Wood Shamrock 


Shortia galacifolia 

Oconee Bells 


Southern Appalachian Endemics 

Rp$a Carolina 

Carolina Rose 


Dodecatheon meadia 

Shooting Star 


Ilex opaca 

American Holly 


Viburnum prunifolium 

Southern Black Haw 


Amelanchier arborea 

Southern Shadbush 


Clavtonia caroliniana 

Spring Beauty 
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VALUE OF EX SITU PRESERVA¬ 
TION OF NATIVE SPECIES 

Native species need to be preserved 
as living populations because of their 
aesthetic, ecological, educational, his¬ 
torical, recreational, medicinal, and 
scientific values for the peoples of the 
world, and in particular, the Southern 
Appalachian Mountains. Some plants 
may in the future prove to be of direct 
value to humans as sources of food, 
medicines, fiber, or other inherent 
properties which are not presently 
known. 

An additional and unique scientific 
value of the Southern Appalachian 
plants is that many are at the peripheral 
edge of their range, or at sites disjunct 
from their range, or locally endemic. 
With the diversity of habitats and niches 
available in the Southern Appalachian 
Mountains, they are surviving and 
reproducing under varying degrees of 
ecological tolerance. Consequently, 
they provide a valuable and irreplace¬ 
able source of genetic stock for use in 
the study of: 

1) ecotypic variation in local or 
isolated species populations, 

2) biochemical, physiological, or mor¬ 
phological variation in local or 
isolated species populations, 

3) genetic variation, i.e., chromo¬ 
somal, DNA, mutational, in local or 
isolated species populations. 

Once lost, such genetic material 
cannot be replaced or recreated. 

The ex situ preservation of species 
provides an opportunity to maintain 
populations by collection from habi¬ 
tats and sites which are threatened by 
development or habitat destruction, 
i.e., clearing for agriculture, subdivi¬ 
sions, or logging. The BGA wishes to 
leam of native undisturbed habitats 
that are threatened by development so 


as to have the opportunity to provide for 
ex situ preservation. 

The address for BGA is: 

The Botanical Gardens at Asheville 
151 W.T. Weaver Blvd. 

Asheville, NC 28804 
704/252-5190 

In conclusion, the BGA represents a 
unique opportunity for the in situ 
preservation of our botanical natural 
history of the Southern Appalachian 
Region. Whereas, our national forests, 
state parks such as Mount Mitchell, 
natural areas along the Blue Ridge 
Parkway, i.e., Craggy Gardens provide 
for in situ preservation, the BGA 
provides another opportunity, where 
ever habitat loss is anticipated. 


University Botanical Gardens 
Phylogenetic Listing of Plants 



2 EqnUettcete 

Horsetail Family 

l-l 

1-2 

Equisetum arvcnse 
Equiselum hyeroale 

Horsetail. Field 

Scouring Rush 


3 Lycopodlaceae 

Clnbmoas Family 

1-1 

1-8 

1-10 

Lycopodium luddulum 
Lycopodium obscurum 
Lycopodium flabeUttorme 

Clubrooss. Shining 
Ground Pine 

Running pine 


6 Opblogtossaccae 

Adder's Tongue Family 

1-1 

1-3 

Botryehlum vttgtnianum 
Botiychlum dissection 

Fern. Rattlesnake 

Fern. Common Grape 


7 Osraundaceae 

Royal Pens Family 

1-1 

1-2 

1-3 

Osmunda dnnamomea 
Osmunda daytonlana 
Osmunda regalls 

Fem. Cinnamon 

Fem. Interrupted 

Fem Royal 


8 Schlzaeaceae 

Curly Grass Family 

1-1 

Lygodium palraalum 

Fem Climbing 


9 BymenopbyOaceac 

FUmy Peru Family 

1-2 

Trtchomanes pcterstl 

Fem Dwarf FUmy 


10 Pterldaceae 

Malden Hair Fem Family 

1-1 

4- 1 

5- 1 

Adianlum pedatum 

Pellaca atropurpurea 

Pi end turn aquilinum 

Fem Maidenhair 

Fem Purple Cliff-Brake 
Fem Bracken 


FIGURE 3. Sample phylogenetic listing of plants from 
the Guide Book of the botanical gardens. 
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Calendar of Flowering Dates 


| Scientific Name 


Location 

IBM 


Cedar, Red 

GS 



Skunk Cabbage 

H8.B11 




J12 



Elm. Slippery 

C 13.013 


t-rT-t-*'; 

Hazelnut American 

Q5.P7 


Acer saceharlnum 

Maple. Silver 

P13.S9.R14 


Cardamlne parvtflora 

Bitter Cress. Small-Flowered R 8 .S 12 


Ulmus americana 


QI2 


Ubnusalata 

Elm. Winged 

T7 


Acer rubrum 

Maple. Red 




Oak. Turkey 

R14 


Alnus glutinosa 

Alder. Black 

J13 


Alnua •errulaU 

Alder. Tag 

J13.C13.D11 


I tile turn mis* turn 

Anise T«e. Japanese 

H9 


Jugtans eta ere* 

Butternut 



Cardaratnc hlrsuta 


R8 


Chaptalla tamentosa 

Suabonnets 

P10 


AquflcgM canadensis 

Columbine 

K-muam 








FI 1.08 


OronOum aquaticum 

Golden Club 

I.IIIMU.VM 


Vines minor 

Periwinkle 

N11.V6.S9 


Acer negundo 

Box Elder 

R12^7 



U7 


Vacctalum vadBans 

Blueberry 

06.010448 


Popuho grandldmtata 

Aspen 

OS 


Fagus grandtfolia 

Beech. American 

013J13 


Be (ills lent* 

Birch. Cheiry 

Pll 


Betula nigra 

Birch, River 

P12 


Sanguinarta canadensis 

Bloodroot 

Oll.T1047.08 


Cornua Oorlds 




Hepadca scutiloba 

Umkaf 

C12.P10.Oll 


Hepatic* americana 

Uverleaf 

G12J-10 
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FIGURE 4 . Sample listing of plants fro® the Guide 
Book of the botanical gardens, indicating alphameric 
code, flowering dates, and location. 


McClure, T.J. 1992. North Carolina’s 
Mountain Treasures . A Report by the 
Wilderness Society; Southeast Regional 
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Massey, J.R., et. al. 1983. An Adas and 
Illustrated Guide to the T hreatened 
and Endangered Vascular Plants of the 
Mountains of North Carolina and 
Virginia . USDA: Southeastern Forest 
Experimental Station (General Techni¬ 
cal Report SE-20); Asheville, NC, 218 p. 

Radford, A., H. Ahles, and C.R.Bell. 1968. 
Manual of the Vascular Flora of the 
Carolinas . The University of North 
Carolina Press; Chapel Hill, NC, 1183 
P- 

Swanson, R.E. 1993. A Field Guide to the 
Trees and Shrubs of the Southern 
A ppalachians . The John Hopkins 
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Univ. Bot. Gardens - Asheville. 1989. A 
Guide to the University Botanical 
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The Dedication of the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Philip A. Grant, Jr., Bronxville, NY 

On May 22, 1926 President Calvin 
Coolidge signed into law a bill to 
establish the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park. Although Congress and 
the President had completed the 
process of authorizing the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park in 1926, the 
park was not officially dedicated until 
1940.' 

On September 2, 1940 President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt travelled to 
Newfound Gap, Tennessee to preside 
over the dedication ceremonies for the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 
Accompanying,the President on that 
occasion were Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes and Governors Clyde R. 
Hoey of North Carolina and Prentice 
Cooper of Tennessee. 2 

The date scheduled for the park’s 
dedication occurred almost precisely- 
one year after the outbreak of World 
War II. During the eventful period 
between September 1939 and August 
1940 Nazi Germany had conquered 
Poland, Denmark, Norway, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Luxembourg, and 
France and had begun a sustained aerial 
bombardment of Britain. 

Since President Roosevelt had been 
so preoccupied with a substantial 
number and wide variety of foreign 
policy questions throughout the spring 
and summer of 1940, it seemed likely 
that he would comment on the 
international situation in his address at 
Newfound Gap. 3 

The President’s dedication speech 
attracted prime news coverage in all 
parts of the United States. Among the 
major daily newspapers publishing 


from page stories on Roosevelt’s 
appearance were the New York Times. 
Washington Post. Chicago Tribune. 
Atlanta Constitution, and New Orleans 
Times-Picavune , 4 

In his opening remarks Roosevelt 
reminded his audience that the federal 
government was proving, its “devotion” 
to the national park system, pointing 
out that the Department of the Interior 
in the near future would be opening 
national parks in Michigan, California, 
and Washington. The President 
asserted: “Here in the Great Smokies, 
we have come together to dedicate these 
mountains, streams, and forests, to the 
service of millions of American people.” 

Alluding to the historical 
backgrolmd of the surrounding areas 
the President declared that there were 
trees “that stood before our forefathers 
ever came to this continent” and brooks 
“that still run as clear as on the day the 
first pioneer cupped his hand and drank 
from them.” Roosevelt promised that in 
the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park “we shall conserve these trees, the 
pine, the redbud, the dogwood, the 
azalea, the rhododendron, the trout and 
the thrust for the happiness of the 
American people.” 

The Chief Executive explained that 
the old frontier “lives and will live in 
these untamed mountains to give to 
future generations a sense of the land 
from which their forefathers hewed 
their homes.” Recalling that the 
“hewing was hard” and the “dangers 
were many,” Roosevelt stated: 

...The rifle could never be far from 
the axe. The pioneers stood on 
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their own feet, they shot their own 
game and they fought off their own 
enemies. In time of accident or 
misfortune they helped each other, 
and in time of Indian attack they 
stood by each other. 

Acknowledging that the American 
people “no longer face Indians and hard 
and lonely struggles with nature,” 
Roosevelt complained that “we have 
grown soft in many ways.” Obviously 
referring to the tragic reality of World 
War II, the President warned: “If we are 
to survive, we cannot be soft in a world 
in which there are dangers that threaten 
America - dangers far more deadly than 
were those that the frontiersmen had to 
face.” 

The President, citing a number of 
meaningful technological advances, 
argued that “Europe is closer to 
America today than was one side of 
these moutains to the other side when 
the pioneers toiled through the prime¬ 
val forest.” Noting that the tank, the 
bomb, and the airplane had replaced 
the arrow and the tomahawk, 
Roosevelt ascertained that the “threat is 
as close to us today as was the threat to 
the frontiersman when hostile Indians 
were hiking on the other side of the 

gap-” 

Convinced that it was entirely 
appropriate to conserve the Great 
Smoky Mountains “for the benefit of the 
American people,” Roosevelt also 
insisted that we had “to safeguard a 
greater thing: the right of the people of 
this countryto live as free men.” In 
rather solemn words the President 
concluded: “Our vital task of conserva¬ 
tion is to preserve the freedom that our 
forefathers won in this land.” 

Roosevelt, calling the United States 
a country “greatly blessed bythe 
bounties of nature,” voiced regret that 
we “used up or destroyed much of out 
natural heritage just because that 


heritage was so bountiful.” Charging 
that we had slashed our forests,” “used 
our soils,” and “encouraged floods,” the 
Chief Executive maintained that “we 
were brought rather suddenly to face 
the fact that unless we gave thought to 
the lives of our children and grandchil¬ 
dren, they would no longer be able to 
live and to improve upon our American 
way of life.” 

The President was pleased to 
recognize that in recent years “we have 
tried sincerely and honestly to look 
ahead to the future years.” In an 
optimistic analysis Roosevelt felt that 
the American people were “at last 
definitely engaged in the task of 
conserving the bounties of nature, 
thinking in terms of the whole of 
nature.” 

Reflecting on the future, the 
President expressed the wish that in one 
hundred years the Gteat Smoky 
Mountains National Park would “still 
belong in practice, as well as in theory, 
to the people of a free nation.” 
Roosevelt, expressing concern over 
possibilities which might arise, specu¬ 
lated as follows: 

...I hope that it will not be confined 
to people who come hither on 
Government specified days or on 
Government directed tours. I hope 
the trees will not be slaughtered bv 
the axe in order that a Government 
might conduct wars of aggression 
against other nations. I hope that 
roads and paths and trails will still 
be built in die cause of the liberty of 
recreation, and not confined to the 
ulterior purposes of a war machine 
controlled by an individual of an 
oligarchy. 

Satisfied that a majority of Ameri¬ 
cans had come to comprehend the 
“danger” posed by the devastating war 
in Europe, Roosevelt surmised that the 
people of the United States were aware 
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that “such a danger cannot longer be 
met with pitchforks and squirrel rifles or 
even with the training or the weapons of 
the war of 1917 and 1918.” The final 
sentiments expressed by the President 
at Newfound Gap were: 

The wind that blows through the 
wide sky in these mountains, the 
winds that sweep from Canada to 
Mexico, from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic have always blown on free 
men. We are free today. If we join 
together now—men and women 
and children—to face the common 
menace as a united people, we shall 
be free tomorrow. 

So, to the free people of America, 

I dedicate this Park. 5 


Franklin D. Roosevelt on Novem¬ 
ber 5, 1940 was re-elected to an 
unprecedented third term as President 
of the United States. Serving in the 
White House longer than any Chief 
Executive in the nation’s history, 
Roosevelt was to be involved in the 
creation of nine national parks during 
the years of his presidency. Delivering a 
forceful and eloquent address, the 
President on September 2, 1940 
officially dedicated the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park. 
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Appalachian’s Heritage: 

The Evolution of the W.L. Eury Appalachian Collection, 
Appalachian Studies, and the Preservation of Regional 
Culture and History 

Fred J. Hay, Appalachian State University, Boone, NC 


At the dedication of the William 
Leonard Eury Appalachian Collection 
on October 18, 1971, Professor Crads 
Williams said: 

“The William L. Eury Appalachian 
Collection contains .... books 
written about the Appalachian 
Mountain people, their traditions 
and lore, their culture, their 
institutions, their problems, and 
their region. In addition, there are 
collections of original poems, 
songs, and other writings of the 
people themselves as well as films 
and recordings of rapidly dying art 
forms and oral history in the 
mountains.” 

Williams asked “What is the 
significance of this collection?” His 
response: 

“In the early days of Appala¬ 
chian State University the cultural 
tradition, handcrafts, and artifacts 
of the people served by the 
University were taken for granted. 
Educational programs were di¬ 
rected toward the orientation of the 
sons and daughters of the mountain 
farmers to a general American 
culture, and what lay immediately 
about them was largely ignored. In 
time, though, owing to the vision of 
such men as Dr. I.G. Greer, a native 
son and long-time instructor at the 
college, Dr. W. Amos Abrams, and 
the librarian, W.L. Eury, the 
institution became interested in 
building a collection of Appala¬ 
chian materials for the use of 
students and scholars who desire to 


study the local history, culture, and 
social problems of the region. This 
collection, already one of the most 
important in the region, is destined 
to grow.” 1 

I read these words of Cratis Dearl 
Williams (1911-1985) because he is, 
more than any other individual, 
responsible for the development of the 
Eury Appalachian Collection. Williams, 
a native of Lawrence County, KY began 
to collect traditional ballads of his 
region while still in high school. Later, 
while working as a high school teacher, 
Williams finished his M.A. degree in 
English from the University of KY. His 
thesis presented and analyzed 471 
ballads and songs he had collected in the 
mountains of eastern KY. In 1942, 
Williams joined the faculty of Appala¬ 
chian State Teachers College and in 
1943 taught the first college course in 
what was later to be known as 
Appalachian Studies. In 1961, Williams 
received the Ph.D. from New York 
University. His 1661 page dissertation, 
The Southern Mountaineer in Fact and 
Fiction remains the definitive study of 
fiction about the region. 2 

Williams was a primary force behind 
the establishment of Appalachian Stud¬ 
ies as a legitimate academic enterprise; 
the creation of the Center for Appala¬ 
chian Studies at ASU and its under¬ 
graduate and graduate degree pro¬ 
grams; the Appalachian Journal, long 
the premier scholarly serial for the 
region; and the Appalachian Consor¬ 
tium, a multi-institutional organization 
for the promotion and publication of 
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research on the region. A symposium 
organized to honor Williams on his 
retirement has become an annual event 
with its own sponsoring organization, 
the Appalachian Studies Association. 

When Williams was preparing to 
teach that first course in Appalachian 
song in 1943, he first did a survey of the 
library’s holdings and discovered there 
were only about 25-30 books having to 
do with Appalachia at what was then 
known as Appalachian State Teachers 
College. With Librarian W.L. Eury’s 
support, Williams began to identify 
books on the area and on folk song and 
purchase them for the College’s 
Library. 3 

This process of identification and 
purchase of Appalachian materials 
intensified and broadened in the early 
1950s when Williams began work on his 
now famous dissertation. He, and 
Acquisitions Librarian Zeb Shook, 
would visit used bookstores and antique 
shops to search for relevant materials. 
Shook kept a list of all of Williams’ many 
inter-library loan requests-the “Selec¬ 
tive Bibliography” of Williams’ disserta¬ 
tion was 57 pages and 840 citations-and 
sought through the out-of-print market 
to locate and purchase copies. 4 

During these same years from WWII 
to the 1960s, there was a renewed 
interest in programs of regional and 
ethnic studies. Some of these programs 
had existed for many years, but the 
existing ones like the newly created 
programs were greatly inspired and 
influenced by the international area 
studies model developed by the Social 
Sciences Research Council and funded, 
in large part, as part of the U.S. 
government’s defense efforts. An 
essential component of the SSRC model 
was the development of interdiscipli¬ 
nary library collections. 

Following the success of area 
studies in American universities, and 


with the increased national attention 
focused on marginalized areas, ethnic 
groups and peoples within the borders 
of the United States, the 1960s 
witnessed a blossoming of domestic 
area studies programs. New programs 
included African-American Studies, 
Chicano Studies, Appalachian Studies 
and so forth. These were interdiscipli¬ 
nary programs modeled on the foreign 
area studies and shared their need for 
comprehensive, interdisciplinary library 
collections. 5 

When Cratis Williams arrived at 
Appalachian State Teachers College in 
1942, a comprehensive Appalachian 
Studies was not yet possible. However, 
scholars at the larger research universi¬ 
ties had already taken an interest in 
collecting the musical and oral tradi¬ 
tions of Appalachia and according to 
Williams: “That’s why it was possible as 
early as the summer of 1943 to teach a 
course in Appalachian ballads and 
songs here.” 6 

Williams in remarking on the 
gradual emergence of Appalachian 
Studies as a recognized and legitimate 
academic concentration said: “The big 
notion of discovering and cultivating 
ethnic subcultures didn’t hit us until the 
end of the 1950s. At that time, of 
course, everyone who was of a larger 
subcultural group or ethnic group, 
began to concentrate on his ethnicity 
and it’s this concept that is behind the 
notion of Appalachian Studies, Appala¬ 
chian Centers, Appalachian Muse¬ 
ums.” 7 

The possibility of establishing a 
special collections area began to be 
discussed at ASU in the mid-1960s when 
the University’s plans for a new library 
building were being drawn-up. Initially, 
library and university administrators 
thought in terms of a North Carolina 
Collection but Librarian Leonard Eury 
became convinced that the collection 
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should focus on Western North 
Carolina or the Southern Highlands 
rather than duplicate the efforts of 
North Carolina Collections elsewhere 
in the state. 

The first edition of the Belk Library 
Handbook in 1968 included the 
following description: 

“A special collection of all available 
material about and from the 
Appalachian Mountain region is 
housed here. The library is 
interested in collecting both pub¬ 
lished and unpublished materials 
for inclusion in the collection.” 9 

In 1969, Charlotte Ross was hired as 
the Appalachian Room’s first Librarian. 
Ross was a native Appalachian from the 
mountains of North Georgia. 

Her search for donauons led Ross 
to expand the original mission of the 
Appalachian Room by expanding its 
collecting interests to artifacts. In 1971 
a major artifact collection was received; 
the Riley-Fry Collection of hand made 
coverlets and shams. These had been 
made in Watauga and adjacent counties 
from 1900 to 1930. 10 Also in 1971, the 
Appalachian Room received the dona¬ 
tion of the I.G. Greer Collection which 
included a number of antique dulci¬ 
mers, in addition to his extensive song 
and ballad collections and field record¬ 
ings. 

In October 1971, when the Appala¬ 
chian Collection was renamed and 
formally dedicated in honor of recently 
retired ASU Librarian Eury, it included 
2500 published books. 

In the early 1970s, the Eury 
Appalachian Collection received other 
important donations: the Jack Guy 
Collection of taped traditional music of 
the Beech Mountain area, and his 
photograph collection of local musi¬ 
cians and folk toys; the York Ballad 
Collection from Mocksville, NC; the 
Amos Abrams folksong collection and 


field recordings; Virgil Sturgill’s diaries 
and performance repertoire; and the 
Daniel Boone Loom, which was over 
150 years old and believed to have been 
used by the descendants of Rebecca 
Bryant Boone, Daniel Boone’s sister. 

The W.L. Eury Appalachian Collec¬ 
tion was well enough established by 
1973, that when the U.S. Army Berlin 
Brigade created an “Ethnic Exposition,” 
it asked the Collection to supply the 
Appalachian portion. Publications, 
artifacts, photographs and other materi¬ 
als were lent to the Army in Berlin for 
this expo which highlighted the cultures 
of African, Asian, Hispanic, and 
Appalachian Americans for the purpose 
of increasing multicultural awareness 
and ethnic pride in the military 
community. 

By the time Ross left the Collection 
in 1975 the book collection had grown 
to 7227 volumes. Eric Olson, the 
Collection’s first professionally trained 
librarian, began his term as Appala¬ 
chian Collection Librarian injune 1978. 

The Eury Appalachian Collection 
had long suffered from insufficient 
space in Belk Library and Olson 
oversaw its move from Belk Library to 
the old D.D. Dougherty Library 
Building in 1980, and then to the newly 
acquired University Hall in 1984, and 
the expansion of its space in University 
Hall in 1990. Due to the large number of 
artifacts that the Collection had 
acquired, the University decided to 
remove them from the Collection, at 
this time, and to create a separate 
museum. 

Olson retired from University 
service in 1993. During the Olson years, 
the Collection continued to grow and to 
add important manuscript collections, 
including the papers of Cratis Williams, 
North Carolina Congressman and 
Senator James Broyhill and the Appala¬ 
chian Land Ownership Survey. 
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Through the years the Collection 
has continued to grow. We now house 
over 26,000 books; more than 14,500 
reels of microfilm, 5300 microfiche, 
2300 audiotapes and 800 videotapes 
and films, 1200 commercially produced 
phonodiscs, and 300 CDs and CD- 
ROMs; about 1,100 linear feet of 
manuscripts; 150 linear feet of clipping 
file containing articles from Southern 
Appalachian area newspapers about the 
region; over 100 periodical subscrip¬ 
tions, several hundred maps, as well as 
slides, photographs, and ephemera. 

And the continued growth has 
forced us to continue moving. In 1996, 
after engineers determined that the 
weight of the Collection had increased 
beyond the capacity of its second floor 
University Hall location, space was 
renovated on the top floor of Belk 
Library and the Appalachian Collection 
returned to where it was first estab¬ 
lished in the Fall of 1968. 

What is the significance of this 
Collection’s history for the develop 
ment of regional and ethnic scholar¬ 
ship? It is significant that the 
development of this special collection 
preceded and in many ways enabled the 
development of the regional studies 
academic program. Before the estab¬ 
lishment of the Appalachian Collection 
a few individual faculty pursued 
research and offered instruction in 
Appalachian folklore and literature. 
But they were few, most important were 
Issac Garfield Greer who left ASU in 
1933, Amos Abrams who left in 1946, 
and especially Cratis Williams, who 
served on the faculty from 1942 to 1976, 
and stayed on the scene until his death 
in 1985. 

The Collection was there and 
growing before most of the scholars 
who specialize in Appalachia came to 
ASU and before the Center for 
Appalachian Studies and its degree 


programs were created, before Appala¬ 
chian Journal published its first issue, 
before the Appalachian Consortium 
and before the Collection’s spin-off the 
Appalachian Cultural Museum opened 
its doors. 

I want next to briefly describe the 
kind of information that can be found in 
the unpublished materials of the 
Appalachian Collection. I use for my 
example the Abrams Collection. 

W. AMOS ABRAMS COLLECTION 

In 1974, former ASU English 
Professor, William Amos “Doc” Abrams 
donated to the W.L. Eury Appalachian 
Collection an assortment of documents. 
This collection included his correspon¬ 
dence from 1941-1972, his recordings 
of Appalachian folk song, his extensive 
folk song collection, the Moses Adams 
manuscript, his Wilcox-Gay portable 
record machine, tapes of some of his 
speeches, the text to 164 speeches, and a 
card index of speech texts which list 
locations and dates delivered, and most 
were delivered on multiple occasions. 

While a student at Duke University, 
Abrams came under the influence of 
English Professor Frank C. Brown. 
Brown was an avid collector of folklore 
and Secretary-Treasurer of the North 
Carolina Folklore Society. Brown 
coordinated a state-wide collection of 
song and lore for the society which was 
eventually published in the seven 
volumes of The Frank C. Brown 
Collection of North Carolina Folklore 
(1952-1964). In 1936, Brown asked 
Abrams to help him collect folk songs in 
western North Carolina. For the next 
decade Abrams scoured the mountains 
in search of song. He also encouraged 
his students to collect songs for him 
from their families and friends. 

The Abrams recordings are on the 
discs made on the old Wilcox-Gay 
recorder. Before donating the discs. 
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Abrams recorded each of 515 songs 
(i.e., 317 distinct songs and variants) 
from 130 individuals and groups onto 
reel-to-reel tapes with descriptive re¬ 
marks explaining how he came to 
record the song and other notes on song 
variants and so forth. His recordings 
include songs by Horton Barker, Crads 
Williams, Uncle Pat Fry, Frank Proffit 
(who Abrams and Brown first re¬ 
corded), Mr. and Mrs. James York, and 
the first ever recording, in 1941, of a 
then 14 year-old Doc Watson, as well as 
many less well-known individuals. 

The Moses Adams manuscript was 
acquired by Doc Abrams in 1937. It 
belonged originally to Moses Adams of 
the Dehart community in Wilkes 
County, North Carolina and is believed 
to date to around 1825, making it one of 
the oldest written records of Appala¬ 
chian folk song. The manuscript is 41/ 
2x8 inches with thirty leaves, hand¬ 
written on both sides, sewn together 
and bound in homespun cloth. It 
included about 22 songs, as well as, 
various marginalia about the songs and 
farm events. 

Abrams eloquendy described his 
donation in a letter he wrote ASU in 
1974: 

“Among this collection of folk 
songs and folk ballads, of course, 
will be found broadsides, American 
songs, and religious, patriotic, epic, 
political, tear-jerking, comic, didac¬ 
tic, moralizing treatises-some of 
small value and some perhaps rare- 
-but all composing a cross-section of 
folk song saga of our forebears and 
contemporaries who once lived and 
now live in Appalachia. To call the 
names of the singers and collectors 
who entrusted their treasures to me 
between 1935 and 1945 is but to call 
the roll of those who lived and now 
live within a hundred-mile radius of 
Appalachian State University. 


“The Child Ballads in the collection 
are those most popular in Western 
North Carolina, their popularity 
proved by the unusually large 
number of variant versions in¬ 
cluded. Written down often by the 
poorly educated and sung by the 
unlettered (but NOT unlearned), 
they brought to the mountains 
sdrring and storied accounts of 
lords and ladies, kings and queens 
and a strange world beyond the 
deep blue sea. 

“In all, statistically speaking, the 
collection contains some 800 items 
(dtles and variants thereof). Some 
of the manuscripts themselves, both 
typed and hand-written, are quite 
old. Some came from family 
collections; some copied from 
printed sources; and many, many 
from memory-from grandmother 
to mother to daughter and from 
grandfather to father to son. So 
mote it ever be!” 

It is through study of the materials 
found in the monographs, family 
histories, government records, serial 
publications, and archival collections 
such as the Abrams Collection, that we 
can broaden and deepen our under¬ 
standing of the traditional culture and 
history of the Southern Highlands. 
And in so doing, to paraphrase 
anthropologist Bronislaw Malinowski, 
we will be better able to grasp the Blue 
Ridge Mountain natives’ point of view, 
their relation to life, to realize their 
vision of their world and the substance 
of their happiness. And without this 
kind of understanding, heritage tour¬ 
ism is a sham, is spurious, and is 
detrimental to the region and its people. 
Fortunately, there are a number of 
visitors to our region who realize this 
and come here not only to see the sights 
and to enjoy the vast recreational 
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possibilities but to learn about the region 
and its people, history, and culture. One of 
the places these tourists come to learn is to 
the W.L. Eury Appalachian Collection. 

TOURISM AND THE W.L. EURY 
APPALACHIAN COLLECTION 

We collect, organize, and provide 
access to documentation on the history of 
tourism in the region. This includes 
research reports such as Dave and Evans’ 
Travel Patterns & Behaviors of Visitors to the 
Southern Highland Region of the United 
States (1994), historical works like Noblitt’s 
A Mansion in the Mountains: the Story of 
Moses and Bertha Cone and Their Blowing 
Rock Manor (1996), records of tourism- 
related associations such as the Horn of 
the West and the Blue Ridge Parkway 
Association, taped oral histories of local 
residents describing early tourists and 
tourist developments, but also literature 
promoting tourist attractions such as the 
first issue in October 1912, of the serial 
publication The Mammoth Cave Magazine, 
subtitled Mammoth Cave-Mecca of All 
Nations, and featuring portraits of 
presumed visitors on its cover, including 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Dom Pedro II, 
William Jennings Bryan, Jenny Lind, and 
King Edward VII, or the 1920 Signal 


Mountain Hotel brochure Signal Moun¬ 
tain: A Place to Live complete with 
someone’s expense log pencilled on the 
inside back cover (rooms were $4 and 
breakfast was 50 cents) as well as other 
ephemera, like postcards and railroad 
schedules, associated with the tourism 
development of the region. 

The W.L. Eury Appalachian Collec¬ 
tion is also, in itself, a tourist attraction. 
Unlike the purposeful development of the 
Reynolds Historical Genealogy Collection 
of the Allen County Public Library in Ft. 
Wayne, IN as a very successful means of 
attracting visitors and their money, ASU 
did not intend to create a tourist 
attraction. But it did. Visiting scholars, 
genealogists, and journalists from around 
the country and world regularly visit 
Boone to use our resources. We’ve hosted 
visits of scholars from California, Maine, 
England, Ireland, Germany, and Japan, 
genealogists not only from Tennessee and 
Indiana, but from Texas, Oregon, Canada, 
and Australia. Indeed, located only a few 
miles from the Blue Ridge Parkway, the 
W.L. Eury Appalachian Collection is like 
the museums, craft shops, scenic views, 
and historic sites, one of the tourist 
destinations found along this magnificent 
linear park. 
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South Carolina National Heritage Corridor 

Curt Cottle, SC Department of Parks, Recreation & Tourism, Columbia, SC 


The era of collectively conserving 
regional cultural, natural and heritage 
resources to encourage economic 
revitalization and promote sound con¬ 
servation practices began in 1984 with 
designation of the Illinois & Michigan 
Canal National Heritage Corridor. 
Since then, Congress has granted 
federal recognition to fifteen heritage 
areas, corridors, and tour routes as 
National Heritage Corridors (NHC), 
National Heritage Areas (NHA), Na¬ 
tional Water Heritage Areas or National 
Heritage Tour Routes. Today I will 
discuss the South Carolina National 
Heritage Corridor (SCHC) recognized 
by Congress in 1996 as being nationally 
significant. 

The South Carolina Heritage Corri¬ 
dor originated in a 1990 grassroots 
initiative in Abbeville, SC, which 
mushroomed into a resource promo¬ 
tion effort by the surrounding counties 
of Abbeville, McCormick, Edgefield 
and Greenwood during the 1996 
Atlanta Olympics. As a part of the latter 
effort, the four counties applied for a 
“Cultural Visions” grant from the South 
Carolina Arts Commission. To stimu¬ 
late rural cultural development, the Arts 
Commission, working with several 
other agencies, sponsored the innova¬ 
tive “Cultural Visions for Rural Com¬ 
munities” project to focus on cultural 
tradition and partnerships among 
cultural and economic organizations 
and other local entities. From these 
initial grassroots efforts, the larger 
concept of a heritage corridor evolved, 
uniting fourteen counties as a mecha¬ 
nism for building local pride of place 
and for creating rural economic 
development. 


In 1993 the South Carolina Parks, 
Recreation and Tourism Department 
(PRT) was awarded an Intermodal 
Surface Transportation Enhancement 
Act (ISTEA) grant to develop a plan for 
the Heritage Corridor. The study was 
designed to determine the feasibility, 
cost and strategy for establishing a 
Heritage Corridor Plan for a 240-mile 
long area including 70 cities and towns. 
Running from the coast of South 
Carolina up one of its major river 
systems and into the foothills of the 
Appalachian Mountains, this corridor 
would cover approximately one third of 
the state. 

In October 1994 Lane, Frenchman 
and Associates, Inc. and CityDesign 
Collaborative Inc., working with a multi¬ 
disciplinary consultant team, were hired 
to prepare the plan. I acted as the 
landscape architect\preservation plan¬ 
ner for the project. It should be noted 
that the boundaries and length of the 
Heritage Corridor had already been 
defined by PRT when the consultant 
team was brought aboard. 

In order to incorporate as many 
interested individuals as possible into 
the process, not only were locals invited 
to numerous public meetings, but four 
Regional Boards, consisting of elected 
representatives and a variety of heri¬ 
tage-related committees of community, 
county and regional levels, were 
established to guide the process in their 
regions. Additionally, an Advisory Task 
Force was established to insure that the 
Heritage Corridor plan responded to 
local and state concerns, opinions and 
needs. The Task Force consisted of 
representatives from the Regional 
Boards, representatives of each Tour- 
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ism District, as well as ten state agencies. 
The Task Force met monthly and 
participated in directing the study while 
also offering a forum where state and 
local participants in the plan could 
share ideas and concerns. 

Some of the key challenges that 
needed to be addressed during the 
planning process included unifying the 
length of the corridor with an overall 
identity and themes; the plethora of 
historic, cultural, natural and recre¬ 
ational resources in the fourteen 
counties involved; overcoming historic 
rivalries between the Upcountry and 
Low Country; identifying the national 
significance of the corridor; and most 
importantly, ensuring effective coop¬ 
eration of local and state entities most 
responsible for making the corridor 
idea work. 

The methodology for the project 
emphasized five steps: identifying goals 
and key issues through a visioning 
process which incorporated the public. 
Regional Boards and the Advisory Task 
Force; understanding the corridor’s 
development history and determining 
interpretive themes that portrayed the 
development history; identifying, evalu¬ 
ating and mapping the historic, natural, 
cultural and recreational resources of 
the corridor; proposing alternatives for 
development of the corridor; and 
finally, proposing ways in which the 
chosen alternative could be imple¬ 
mented. 

GOALS AND KEY ISSUES 

To direct the planning project, a 
project goals questionnaire was distrib¬ 
uted to the Advisory Task Force and all 
locals who attended regional meetings. 
The primary goals and key issues 
identified through that survey acted as 
the guiding force throughout the 
project. These included: 


• Preserve the diverse types of historic 
resources which portray the range of 
settings and activities which have 
been significant to the entire 
corridor and to its individual 
communities; 

• Educate residents and visitors about 
the history of the Heritage Corridor 
and its regions, building apprecia¬ 
tion for the special qualities of its 
man-made and natural landscapes as 
well as its cultures and people; 

• Facilitate expanded recreational and 
cultural tourism by South Carolin¬ 
ians and out-of-state visitors, capital¬ 
izing on the corridor’s rich historical, 
natural and human resources; 

• Define programs and projects which 
can achieve economic benefits from 
increased tourism throughout the 
corridor. 

DEVELOPMENT HISTORY AND IN¬ 
TERPRETIVE THEMES 

The four regions of the Corridor 
contain historic, cultural and natural 
resources which convey the culture and 
evolution of South Carolina and its 
rural way of life. Offering a cross-section 
of the South’s land formations, the 
morphology and character of the 
landscape have been the fundamental 
determinant of the SCHC’s evolution. 
The landscape has dictated the form 
and qualities of its use and settlement, 
and has delineated the Upcountry and 
Low Country providing the basis for 
agriculture and influencing variations 
in lifestyle. The crucial role the 
interrelationship of the land and its 
people played in the developmental 
history led to the creation of an 
Historian Advisory Panel, consisting of 
experts on all aspects of the history of 
the state. The panel helped the 
consultant team determine key periods 
in South Carolina history that reflected 
important connections between the 
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people and the land. The four periods 
identified were The South Carolina 
Frontier (prior to 1788); Imprinting the 
Landscape (1788-1880); Industry Alters 
the Landscape (1880-1920); and Re¬ 
shaping the Landscape (1920-present). 

Two overarching interpretive 
themes, spanning the cultural, historic 
and natural traditions of South Caro¬ 
lina, emerged from these identified 
historic periods. The first theme, 
Working Places: Farms to Factories and 
Beyond, had four subthemes: Working 
the Land; Traversing the Land: Rivers, 
Rails and Roads; Politics and Com¬ 
merce; and the Roots of Southern 
Industry. The second overarching 
theme was Southern Culture: A Rural 
Heritage, with the subthemes of 
Convergence of Cultures; Institutions 
of the People; Folklore and Folkways; 
and Leisure and Recreation. 

IDENTIFY, EVALUATE AND MAP 
THE RESOURCES 

Each of the four planning regions 
offered an abundance of historic, 
cultural, natural and recreational re¬ 
sources. In order to inventory, evaluate 
and map these resources, a GIS 
database was created. More than 1,800 
resources were identified and geo¬ 
graphically located. The following are 
the major categories identified in the 
database: 

Historic Resources 

Historic Structures 
Historic Sites 
Historic Routes and Trails 
National Register Sites and Districts 
Local Historic Districts 
Archaeological Sites 
Cultural Resources 

Events and Festivals 
Museums 
Cultural Lodging 
Cultural Restaurants 


Folk Traditions 

Miscellaneous Cultural Features 
Natural and Recreational Resources 
National Forests 
National Parks 
State Parks 
Local Parks 

Other Conservation Areas 
Bike Routes 
Hiking Routes 
Scenic Highways 
Hunting Areas 
Fishing Areas 
Boat Ramps/Marinas 
Visitor Services 

Welcome Centers 
Visitor Centers 

All the resources were mapped by 
region where the public. Regional 
Boards and Advisory Task Force were 
involved throughout the inventory and 
mapping process. Regions reviewed 
their maps in order to identify resources 
they felt were of highest significance or 
priority. 

The team felt it was important not 
only to identify individual resources but 
to ascertain whether resources existed 
in readily recognized patterns. Hence a 
broad survey of cultural landscapes and 
settlement patterns was undertaken. 
The cultural landscapes included: Low 
Country Plantations, Transitional Agri¬ 
cultural, Woodlands, Railroad, Mill and 
Maritime Landscapes. The six typical 
settlement patterns identified within 
the corridor were: Agricultural Trading 
Centers, Centers of Commerce and 
Trade, Resort Towns, Mill Towns, 
Railroad Towns and Courthouse Towns. 

Additionally, visual characteristics 
were broadly identified and analyzed 
for 2,400 miles of federal, state and 
county roadways that criss-cross the 
corridor. Emphasizing the numerous 
entry points into the corridor, the team 
reviewed the historic integrity and 
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scenic potential of each roadway and 
entry into a town. The focus was not 
merely on the primary routes, but on 
virtually every major roadway crossing 
the corridor. 

A detailed tourism and economic 
development inventory occurred simul¬ 
taneously with the physical resource 
inventory. The tourism and economic 
development inventory reviewed demo¬ 
graphic and employment characteris¬ 
tics, extant tourism and promotion 
efforts, and current projects and 
partnerships that had been or were 
being built. 

HERITAGE CORRIDOR PLAN AND 
IMPLEMENTATION 

The Heritage Corridor Plan weaves 
together all aspects of the inventories 
offering ideas for management, mainte¬ 
nance, and tourism promotion includ¬ 
ing cost estimates and implementation 
phasing plans. The final plan for the 
Heritage Corridor operates at three 
levels: Corridor-wide, regional and 
local. 

Visitor infrastructure improvements 
focus on byways and linkages, with two 
parallel routes designated along the 
length of the corridor which pass 
through representative cross-sections of 
the corridor landscape and its regions. 
The need for visitor services through 
the corridor is addressed via four 
Regional Heritage Discovery Centers, 
one within each region. The purpose of 
the Regional Heritage Discovery Cen¬ 
ters is to provide tourism information 
and interpretation through exhibits, 
regional tour routes, guides, wayside 
exhibits, and heritage host programs. 
These centers will be the focal points for 
cooperative regional tourism marketing 
efforts. The plan encourages local 
interests to create new tourist facilities 
and attractions which use the corridor’s 
heritage resources. 


Resource stewardship is of utmost 
concern within the corridor for unless 
the resources are protected and 
preserved, the essential “flavor” of the 
corridor will be lost. Resource steward¬ 
ship mechanisms for historic, cultural 
and natural resources were proposed. 

An important aspect of the project 
was identifying the national significance 
of the corridor to determine if it may be 
eligible for federal recognition and 
ultimately funding. It was found that the 
SCHC is a unified working landscape of 
significance to both the State of South 
Carolina and the nation. Several factors 
contribute to the national significance 
of the Corridor: the clarity with which 
the landscape of the corridor conveys 
the culture of South Carolina; the 
development of an integrated system of 
cotton cultivation, transportation and 
manufacture; the role of the South 
Carolina Canal and Railroad Company 
in interstate development and trade; the 
corridor as the site of pivotal events in 
several United States conflicts; and the 
significant role of the corridor in 
shaping African-American heritage and 
culture. 

Implementation of the Plan recom¬ 
mends creating a South Carolina 
Heritage Partnership, which can focus 
on the specific coordination, funding, 
implementation and management re¬ 
quirements of Heritage Corridor devel¬ 
opment. The functions of this partner¬ 
ship would include program direction, 
coordination, stewardship, technical 
assistance, development of standards 
and criteria, project definition and 
support, and public information. Three 
implementation phases were proposed 
with detailed associated costs for each 
phase. 

The action agenda proposed estab¬ 
lishing the Heritage Partnership, initiat¬ 
ing intensive liaison with the National 
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Park Service, working with SCDOT to 
establish corridor byways and signage 
programs, preparing corridor guides, 
working cooperatively with local enti¬ 
ties, preparing initial studies of the 
Regional Heritage Discovery Centers, 
and developing monitoring mecha¬ 
nisms, stewardship compacts and mar¬ 
keting strategies for the corridor. 

CURRENT STATUS 

Since the final heritage corridor 
plan was accepted by PRT and the 
Governor of South Carolina in 1995, 
several of the proposed actions have 
occurred, along with other initiatives 
including: 

• Creation of a Heritage Tourism 
Development Office at state level 
including representatives from busi¬ 
ness developers, nature-based devel¬ 
opers, community developers, and 
preservation planners; 

• Hiring of regional coordinators for 
each of the four regions; 

• Funding has been designated from 
the state for $ 1 million each year for 
ten years plus a $100,000 matching 
fund for staffing; 

• Creation of a non-profit advocacy 
organization, the Heritage Partner¬ 


ship, located in Edgefield, SC—a 
community that has been a strong 
advocate of the heritage corridor 
from the beginning; 

• Talks have begun with NPS South¬ 
east Support Office, which has 
offered technical assistance with 
interpretation and the Regional 
Discovery Centers in the corridor; 

• SCDOT is in the process of finalizing 
the corridor signage and installation 
will begin soon; 

• Preparation of a marketing package 
for the corridor; 

• Partnership building in each of the 
regions: identify businesses and 
industries (two per region) that have 
a strong reputation for supporting 
local and state-wide initiatives; 

• Initiation of the Savannah River 
Scenic Highway. 

The reaction to the designation of the 
South Carolina National Heritage 
Corridor has motivated new economic 
initiatives at the state and local levels, 
lending credibility to the project and 
aiding in the search for future funding. 
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A Blue Ridge Heritage Corridor: 
Celebrating Our Past, Creating Our Future 

Guiding development along a linear roadway corridor to retain natural, 
cultural and scenic values: Application of open space preservation 
principles and conservation design techniques along the proposed New 
River Parkway 

Lee K Skabelund and Lon Williams, Virginia Tech, Blacksburg VA 


ABSTRACT 

The New River Parkway is being 
planned as a two-lane scenic roadway along 
a portion of the New River in southeastern 
West Virginia linking rich and diverse 
natural, cultural and scenic resources 
together with local communities through¬ 
out the region. The intent of the parkway is 
to serve as a principal recreational amenity 
for the motoring public by providing a 
leisurely driving experience along the New 
River and Bluestone Lake and through the 
rolling uplands of the surrounding Allegh¬ 
eny plateau in a manner analogous to the 
Blue Ridge Parkway in Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

In response to growing development 
pressures along portions of the New River, 
the New River Parkway will be accompanied 
by a Land Management System (LMS) 
containing provisions to implement re¬ 
source management and protection policies 
of the New River Parkway Master Plan for an 
approximately 1,000-foot wide linear corri¬ 
dor along the scenic roadway. The LMS 
establishes procedures, standards and 
regulations for the review and approval of 
site plans within the parkway corridor. As a 
portion of the parkway traverses lands 
within the boundaries of the National Park 
Service (NPS) managed New River Gorge 
National River, the LMS is being crafted to 
be compatible with NPS management 
policies which support the conservation, 
preservation and interpretation of outstand¬ 
ing natural, cultural and scenic values in and 
around the New River gorge for the benefit 
and enjoyment of present and future 
generations. 

The paper presents an overview of 
evolving open space preservation principles 


and conservation design techniques for 
rural landscapes. A sensibly balanced land 
management approach is advocated whereby 
conventional land development activities 
which follow standard zoning and subdivi¬ 
sion practices are modified to achieve 
creative development scenarios using land 
planning and design techniques that 
effectively retain natural, cultural and scenic 
functions and values. The paper discusses 
and illustrates how conservation design 
techniques can be applied to rural lands, 
specifically to rural land within the parkway 
corridor, in a manner that seeks to balance 
resource conservation concerns with com¬ 
munity development goals. By encouraging 
or requiring conservation design projects 
which utilize flexible site layouts, incorpo¬ 
rate compact clusters of down-sized lots and 
follow other innovative land development 
strategies, important natural, cultural and 
scenic values can be retained in a manner 
that helps preserve rural character and 
enhance the quality of community life. 

Conservation design promotes the 
preservation of open space resources such 
as woodlands, wetlands, stream corridors, 
farmlands, and areas of cultural and historic 
significance which function as valuable 
natural, social and recreational amenities 
for community residents. Just as important, 
the preservation of such open space 
resources offers opportunities for the 
creation of a more integrated network of 
protected open space lands. The paper 
highlights the benefits and implications of 
linking local open space resources to the 
larger network of interconnected open 
spaces and rural landscape types. 
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BRIEF PROJECT OVERVIEW 

The northern section of the 
proposed New River Parkway is located 
along the New River in Raleigh and 
Summers counties of southeastern 
West Virginia between 1-64 and Hinton. 
The New River provides the boundary 
between the two counties within the 
project study area, with Raleigh County 
on the west bank and Summers County 
on the east bank. 

In 1978, Congress passed legisla¬ 
tion creating the New River Gorge 
National River (NRGNR) as a unit of the 
United States Department of the 
Interior (USDOI), National Park Ser¬ 
vice (NPS) to encompass a 50-mile long, 
62,000-acre river corridor through the 
Appalachian Mountains in southeastern 
West Virginia. River-based recreation 
goals identified in the NRGNR General 
Management Plan focus on providing 
opportunities for high quality river 
recreation experiences while minimiz¬ 
ing adverse impacts to the natural, 
cultural and scenic resources associated 
with the New River. The General 
Management Plan discusses land pro¬ 
tection within NRGNR boundaries in 
relation to concerns about uncontrolled 
growth on undeveloped private lands. 
Consistent with the national interest in 
the New River gorge, the General 
Management Plan states that the NPS 
will encourage the preparation and 
adoption of land use regulations (where 
they do not exist) for lands within and 
adjacent to the national river. 

Heavy visitation and use of NRGNR 
facilities is a growing concern in the 
project study area. Increased public 
demand for access to the river and other 
scenic areas coupled with the develop¬ 
ment of single family homes along the 
river have resulted in disturbance to 
private properties and threaten the 
environmental integrity of the New 
River. In response to increased visita¬ 


tion and the need for public access 
along different points of the river, and, 
in accord with the need for better 
protection of river resources, the 
concept of a scenic road or “parkway” 
along the New River evolved over the 
past decade. 

In 1985, the West Virginia Legisla¬ 
ture passed legislation formally creating 
the New River Parkway Authority 
(NRPA) to oversee the planning of the 
New River Parkway. Consistent with 
NRPA Concept and Master Plans, the 
intent of the New River Parkway is to 
provide a quiet, attractive and leisurely 
alternative to existing interstates and 
highways in southeastern West Virginia. 
Through the Surface Transportation 
and Uniform Relocation Assistance Act 
of 1987, Congress authorized federal 
funding of $17.6 million toward 
construction of the northern section of 
the New River Parkway as a demonstra¬ 
tion project to be built under the 
direction of the West Virginia Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation, Division of 
Highways (DOH). 

In 1986, the New River and its 
associated aquatic, wetland and riparian 
habitat areas were classified by the 
USDOI Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) 
as Resource Category 1 in accordance 
with FWS mitigation policy. The 
mitigation goal for Resource Category 1 
habitat is no loss of existing habitat 
value; all losses of existing habitat are to 
be prevented as these areas cannot be 
replaced. Insignificant changes that do 
not result in adverse impacts on habitat 
value may be acceptable provided they 
will have no significant cumulative 
impact. 

In 1988, the West Virginia Legisla¬ 
ture granted additional powers and 
responsibilities to the NRPA to develop 
and set forth land use regulations and 
performance standards. These stan¬ 
dards and regulations will affect lands 
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500 feet on either side of the roadway 
centerline, an area hereafter called the 
“parkway corridor.” Implementation of 
land use controls within the designated 
parkway corridor is to be carried out 
under the New River Parkway Land 
Management System (LMS). The intent 
of the LMS is to help ensure that areas 
within the parkway corridor are 
protected and managed appropriately, 
to preserve the fragile character of 
resource areas currently at risk. 

The LMS is being crafted to be 
compatible with NPS policies contribut¬ 
ing to the preservation and mainte¬ 
nance of this portion of the NRGNR. 
Current legislation requires that rel¬ 
evant local governmental entities adopt 
and enforce the LMS. In April 1995, 
administrators from Raleigh, Summers 
and Mercer counties met and agreed to 
work together with the NRPA to 
develop and implement appropriate 
land management standards and guide¬ 
lines within the parkway corridor. 

REVIEW OF PLANNING CONCEPTS 
AND ISSUES 

In general, planning is a means for 
preparing for the future within a 
context of constraints and opportuni¬ 
ties—most of which are known (hope¬ 
fully) and some of which are not known. 
According to the American Planning 
Association “planning is a comprehen¬ 
sive, coordinated and continuing pro¬ 
cess, the purpose of which is to help 
public and private decision makers 
arrive at decisions which promote the 
common good of society.” 1 

Planning professionals have en¬ 
couraged the use of the comprehensive 
plan as a rational basis for land use 
decisions based on “a theory of 
planning as a rational process of choice 
between different development policy 
alternatives.” 2 The formulation of a 
comprehensive plan (sometimes called 


a master plan or community plan) for a 
locality or corridor (as in the case of the 
New River Parkway) is ideally a product 
of a comprehensive, coordinated and 
long-term process. The comprehensive 
plan represents a vision of where a 
locality or group wants to go and how it 
intends to get there, and serves as a 
policy guide for public and private 
decision making. 

The adoption of land use regula¬ 
tions is a common implementation 
technique used to address the goals and 
objectives endorsed in comprehensive 
plans. The authority for local land use 
planning and regulation is derived from 
the “police power” that empowers states 
to enact laws to protect the public 
health, safety and general welfare. 
States have delegated substantial por¬ 
tions of this broad regulatory authority 
to local governments. Zoning is the 
most commonly used regulatory tool to 
plan how land is used and to physically 
separate potentially incompatible land 
uses. Zoning regulates the use of land 
and structures and determines the 
dimensional characteristics of permit¬ 
ted uses, such as minimum lot sizes, the 
placement of structures on lots, the 
density of development and the 
maximum of buildings. 

In an effort to slow development 
and preserve open space lands, many 
communities have applied large-lot 
zoning techniques which support low- 
density development and minimum lots 
sizes from 10 to 25 acres. Such large-lot, 
low density development serves to push 
new development farther out into rural 
areas often converting valuable agricul¬ 
tural land and other open space lands 
into residential districts with little 
preservation of community open space 
lands. While zoning ordinances can be 
used to designate recreation areas and 
to protect sensitive environmental 
resources that limit development (such 
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as steep and unstable slopes, and soils 
unsuitable for septic systems) conven¬ 
tional zoning has encouraged sprawl¬ 
ing, large-lot, low-density developments 
designed with little regard for natural, 
agricultural, scenic and historic re¬ 
sources, with little variety in terms of 
housing design and density, and with no 
or limited provision of open space for 
community residents and the general 
public. 3 

More often than not, conventional 
zoning has failed to protect the 
environment resulting in serious detri¬ 
mental impacts to forests, floodplains, 
wetlands and prime agricultural lands. 
Increasingly, zoning ordinances have 
been revised to be more environmen¬ 
tally responsive through the regulation 
of nondimensional aspects of develop¬ 
ment such as landscaping, architectural 
design, signage, traffic circulation, 
stormwater management, natural and 
aesthetic resource protection, and open 
space preservation. In this way, 
conventional zoning is gradually being 
replaced by a more flexible, comprehen¬ 
sive approach to land management that 
stresses the use of performance stan¬ 
dards to guide development and reduce 
environmental impacts. 

Performance zoning has been 
developed to address areas of regula¬ 
tion where conventional zoning has 
failed, and offers a more flexible 
approach to land use regulation 
imposing minimum levels of perfor¬ 
mance that must be met by each land 
use and development proposal. 4 Flex¬ 
ible land management systems normally 
retain or supplement the traditional 
zoning districts but impose perfor¬ 
mance standards for site design, 
residential land uses and many environ¬ 
mental concerns. Communities adopt 
flexible zoning systems to achieve some 
mix of development objectives, usually 
involving fiscal, land use, administra¬ 


tive, environmental and development 
quality concerns. In developing a 
flexible approach to zoning, case studies 
reveal that communities generally hope 
to achieve one or more of the following 
goals: 

• promote orderly development by 
ensuring appropriate locations, de¬ 
sirable densities, compatible rela¬ 
tionships and a proper balance of 
uses; 

• encourage patterns and types of 
development that minimize infra¬ 
structure and other development 
costs; 

• improve administration of the devel¬ 
opment approval process and insu¬ 
late it from political pressures; 

• provide for land use types and 
locations responsive to market needs 
without excluding significant uses; 

• stimulate high-quality site and build¬ 
ing design; and 

• preserve environmental resources. 5 

Flexible zoning ordinances typically 
focus a good deal of attention on 
requirements to protect natural re¬ 
sources and, in so doing, incorporate 
extensive provisions to protect and 
conserve agricultural lands, lands sub¬ 
ject to erosion, wetlands and other types 
of sensitive lands. Building upon the 
efforts of environmentalists to protect 
natural resources, flexible zoning sys¬ 
tems provide a more unified approach 
to environmental protection than most 
conventional zoning and subdivision 
ordinances. However, based upon a 
review of flexible zoning systems in 
seven communities, the authors of 
Flexible Zoning: How It Works conclude 
that"... flexible provisions are only as 
good as the standards and criteria by 
which they are implemented and fully 
succeed only when linked to compre¬ 
hensive plans and ordinances for 
environmental protection.” 6 
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Rural Landscape Planning 

The Center for Rural Massachusetts 
was created by the Massachusetts 
legislature in 1985 in recognition of the 
vulnerability of farmland to develop¬ 
ment. In 1986, the Center received a 
grant from the Massachusetts Depart¬ 
ment of Environmental Management to 
develop practical guidelines for rural 
landscape protection. In noting the 
creation of a new discipline called 
“Rural Landscape Planning”, the Cen¬ 
ter sought to develop guidelines which 
deal directly with development issues in 
the countryside, essentially a blending 
of regional planning with landscape 
architecture. The Center’s staff was 
concerned that the rural character of 
the state was severely threatened by 
conventional suburban development 
and that vestiges of the traditional rural 
landscape would become “islands sur¬ 
rounded by a sea of sprawling low- 
density development similar in nature 
to the land-use pattern ringing most of 
the major metropolitan centers through¬ 
out the United States.” 7 

Noting that the development de¬ 
sign process needs to encompass the 
total landscape of an area while creating 
“quality landscapes for our new ways of 
living”, the Center argued that develop¬ 
ment projects such as residential 
subdivisions and shopping centers must 
be deliberately designed “to help pre¬ 
serve rural ambience while still accom¬ 
modating inevitable growth in a 
responsible manner.” 8 In the place of 
standard zoning and subdivision prac¬ 
tices which encourage sprawl develop¬ 
ment, the Center recommended regula¬ 
tory revisions which would require all 
new developments proposed on open 
fields or pastures to be laid out so that 
no more than 50 percent of the 
farmland is consumed by streets and 
lots, and a reduction in lots sizes by 50 
percent with the resultant open space 


permanendy protected by conservation 
restrictions for future agricultural use. 
The Center noted that this land- 
conserving approach to rural develop¬ 
ment was specifically designed for 
implementation in small towns as it 
would involve little public expenditure, 
be easy to administer, allow full equity 
for rural landowners and be fair to 
developers. 9 

Cluster Development 

Essentially what the Center for 
Rural Massachusetts advocated was the 
notion of “cluster development” as 
summarized in William Whyte’s publi¬ 
cation Cluster Development. Whyte wrote 
that “if there is to be any environment 
worth living in, there must be a much 
more efficient use of the land” and 
noted that this need “calls for many 
approaches but the essence is the cluster 
idea, on the regional as well as the 
community scale.” 10 Whyte noted that 
clustering development on a site is a 
more effective use of land when 
compared to conventional develop¬ 
ment, and the range of choice provided 
with cluster development “opens up 
great opportunities” for the develop¬ 
ment of land and preservation of open 
space." 

The basic premise of cluster 
development is the grouping of new 
homes on a portion of the development 
parcel so the remainder of the parcel 
can be preserved as unbuilt open space. 
Cluster development techniques are an 
outgrowth of performance zoning, and 
aim to control land use through the 
application of flexible design principles 
and the clustering of development on 
the most environmentally-appropriate 
portions of a site. Clustering develop¬ 
ment on a site helps conserve natural 
and aesthetic resources and increases 
the amount of available open space that 
can be transformed into community 
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parks and recreation areas. Clustering 
techniques have become increasingly 
popular as more localities experience 
unsighdy and inefficient urban sprawl 
development and minimal or no 
preservation of community open space 
under conventional zoning. 

However, experience has shown 
that when clustering and open space 
preservation approaches are presented 
as options to the developer, only a small 
percentage of developers choose to take 
advantage of the approaches while the 
vast majority continue to create “check¬ 
erboards of house lots and streets.” 12 
Generally, developers are reluctant to 
change their conventional development 
ways, either based on a lack of 
understanding of the benefits of cluster 
development or fears of increased 
development costs (or both), and will 
only do so when required by regulation. 
However, there are many economic as 
well as environmental benefits associ¬ 
ated with cluster development that 
benefit the development community. 

Cluster development typically does 
not result in greater overall develop¬ 
ment density on a site since the number 
of development units allowed on the site 
are simply rearranged to preserve 
natural and aesthetic resources and 
open space, and improve site design. 
Cluster development when compared 
with development associated with 
conventional zoning offers several 
benefits attractive both to community 
inhabitants and developers, including; 

• limiting encroachment of develop¬ 
ment in and adjacent to environmen¬ 
tally sensitive areas; 

• reducing the amount of open land 
disturbed by development, thereby 
encouraging the preservation of 
wetlands, woodlands, prime agricul¬ 
tural lands and rural landscapes; and 

• reducing the amount of roads and 
utility lines needed for new develop¬ 


ment which can reduce development 
costs and lower the costs of housing 
and public services. 13 
Cluster development is both environ¬ 
mentally sound and economically realis¬ 
tic, and offers opportunities for 
collective sewer and water service and 
permanency and maintenance of open 
space. When planned and designed 
within the context of its surroundings, 
cluster development is an appropriate 
technique for developing land in a rural 
setting, offering tremendous advan¬ 
tages over conventional development. 
Advantages include: 

• greater environmental sensitivity 
and responsiveness to environmen¬ 
tal regulations; 

• protection of neighborhood charac¬ 
ter by providing permanent open 
space for common use; 

• enhancement of the environmental 
setting and potential dedication of 
historic or culturally significant 
features; 

• creation of a wider variety of active 
and passive recreation uses; 

• creation of a more diverse and 
architecturally interesting neighbor¬ 
hood; 

• creation of a friendlier pedestrian 
environment, including walking and 
biking opportunities; and 

• reduction in the need for and 
number of automobile trips. 14 

Recent research by the Center for 
Rural Massachusetts suggests that 
cluster developments which emphasize 
the preservation of open space allow 
undeveloped lands to be integrated into 
and around the grouping of structures 
on a site, and ensure direct access to 
considerably more open land than is 
possible with larger, residential 
houselots. Furthermore, the Center’s 
research demonstrated a greater desire 
on the part of the homebuyer for a 
home with access and proximity to 
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permanently-protected land than for a 
home located on a bigger lot without the 
open space amenity. 15 

Similar research conducted by 
American Lives found that “consumers 
are putting an increasingly high 
premium on interaction with the 
outdoor environment through the 
inclusion of wooded tracts, nature paths 
and even wilderness areas in housing 
developments.” 16 Research by Ameri¬ 
can Lives noted that 77 percent of 
consumers put “natural open space” as 
the feature they desired most in a new 
home development. 17 

Planned unit developments (PUDs), 
also called planned residential develop¬ 
ments (PRDs), are an improved alterna¬ 
tive to conventional subdivisions which 
often utilize cluster development prin¬ 
ciples to achieve greater flexibility in lot 
sizing and configuration. However, as 
many PUD ordinances lack comprehen¬ 
sive standards which address the 
quantity, quality and configuration of 
resource protection or open space 
areas, environmentally-responsive de¬ 
sign solutions are not always achieved. 18 

Rural Environmental Planning 

Rural Environmental Planning 
(REP) is a method used by citizens in 
small towns and rural areas to plan for 
the future growth of their locality, and 
embodies the desire to enhance a 
community’s long-term viability “by 
balancing economic development and 
environmental protection in accord 
with the carrying capacity of the land.” 19 
Noting that “conservation of the natural 
environment and development of the 
human community” are equally impor¬ 
tant planning goals, Sargent et al. 
contend that “economic growth can be 
a major goal only when it is compatible 
with environmental well being... based 
on the assumption that if the quality of 
the environment is maintained, land 


values will actually increase.” 20 The 
protection of natural areas and the 
preservation of wildlife habitats are 
central objectives of the REP process 
based upon the underlying premise that 
conservation is understood to be “the 
prudent and sustainable use of natural 
resources.” 21 In discussing the establish¬ 
ment of conservation designations or 
zones, Sargent et al. assert that the 
designation of land as a conservation 
area need not “deprive rural landown¬ 
ers of inherent land rights” but “may 
actually enhance land values by guaran¬ 
teeing wise land use in an area.” 22 

Citing work conducted by the 
Center for Rural Massachusetts in 
preparation of the document Dealing 
with Change in the Connecticut River 
Valley, Sargent et al. point to the benefit 
that clustering development on a site 
has on keeping land in agriculture and 
preserving open space. Noting that the 
quality and natural beauty of a rural’s 
areas setting and its sense of place are its 
most basic characteristics, Sargent et al. 
indicate that rural communities “can 
accommodate physical growth and new 
economic activity while maintaining 
rural character” through a careful 
planning approach that balances natu¬ 
ral resource protection, community 
values and economic concerns. 23 

Conservation Subdivision Design 

The notion that conservation of the 
natural environment and development 
of the human community are equally 
important planning goals parallels the 
thoughts of Michael Corbett who argues 
that communities “designed without 
sensitivity to the natural setting do not 
reflect our true nature and will fail.” 24 In 
response to the call for “social equity 
and ecological parity”, Steiner describes 
the need for an ecological planning 
methodology to land development 
whereby “biophysical and sociocultural 
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information” are used together to 
“suggest opportunities and constraints 
for decision making about the use of the 
landscape.” 25 Based on these (and many 
other) theoretical observadons on the 
need for an integrated approach to land 
development that equitably considers 
human and natural systems in planning 
and design, an approach to rural 
planning has recendy been put forward 
which advocates a practical alternative 
to conventional zoning aimed at the 
conservation of natural lands and the 
accommodation of human develop¬ 
ment needs. 

Conservation subdivision design is a 
planning and design approach that 
advocates a new form of development 
for rural areas or areas along the 
suburban fringe which incorporates the 
resource conservation aspects of cluster 
development and the flexibility in lot 
sizing and configuration of the PUD. 
Conservation subdivision design, attrib¬ 
utable to Randall Arendt of the Natural 
Lands Trust, refers to residential 
developments where “half or more of 
the buildable land area [of a site] is 
designated as undivided, permanent 
open space.” 26 With this type of 
development, the overall number of 
dwelling units allowed on a site remains 
the same as under conventional 
development but residential neighbor¬ 
hoods are designed more compactly 
with resource conservation in mind. 

Smaller lots and narrower single 
family homes, typical of traditional 
American villages and small towns, tire 
recommended by Arendt to reduce the 
site area necessary for construction, and 
are related to concepts put forth in 
neotraditional or new town planning, 
also termed the “New Urbanism.” 27 
Single-family detached homes can be 
located on compact lots in a manner 
that conserves natural resources while 
providing attractive and economically 


viable housing opportunities. However, 
Arendt notes that a larger goal is to 
allow permanent open spaces within 
developed subdivisions to be “added to 
an interconnected network of green 
spaces and green corridors criss¬ 
crossing one’s township or county.” 28 

NEW RTVER PARKWAY LAND MAN¬ 
AGEMENT SYSTEM 

The New River Parkway Land 
Management System (LMS) is being 
crafted for the purposes of: (1) 
preserving the scenic quality of the 
parkway corridor; (2) encouraging 
development which is appropriate for 
the scenic quality of the parkway 
corridor; (3) reducing development 
impacts to natural, cultural and scenic 
resources; and (4) promoting the 
health, safety and general welfare of 
residents and visitors. The LMS will 
establish procedures, standards and 
regulations for the review and approval 
of site plans associated with new 
development, changes in use and 
changes to existing site plans within the 
parkway corridor. 

Performance Criteria and Standards 

Performance criteria and standards 
specify levels of effectiveness or perfor¬ 
mance for uses and activities in relation 
to their ability to conserve, protect and/ 
or manage important resources within 
the parkway corridor. Performance 
criteria and standards are the heart of 
the LMS and provide guidance as to 
how projects and activities should be 
planned, designed and implemented 
within the parkway corridor to meet the 
intent of the LMS. Performance criteria 
and standards are addressed in the LMS 
under the more general headings of 
environmental and development com¬ 
patibility. 
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Compatibility Assessment Review Process 

The Compatibility Assessment Re¬ 
view Process is the mechanism used to 
implement the performance criteria 
and standards established in the LMS, 
and is intended to encourage orderly, 
environmentaUy-conscious development 
and promote the health, safety and 
general welfare of the residents within 
and visitors to the parkway corridor. A 
primary objective of the generalized site 
plan review process, and the LMS- 
specific Compatibility Assessment Re¬ 
view Process, is to provide a mechanism 
for making informed decisions about 
the use of resources, especially non¬ 
renewable resources. As the population 
continues to grow, so grows the 
competition for the use of dwindling 
supplies of land, clean air and water, 
and energy resources. Therefore, it 
should come as no surprise that the 
initial, albeit crucial, step in the site 
planning process is the identification 
and analysis of sensitive resources 
through an environmental inventory 
process. 

The environmental inventory step 
typically includes elements such as soils, 
slope and vegetation mapping, engi¬ 
neering analysis of soils, drainage 
patterns and sub-surface conditions, 
and an assessment of impacts that the 
proposed land use or uses may have on 
the environment. The information 
obtained in the environmental inven¬ 
tory stage of the site planning process 
lays the groundwork for all other 
decision-making stages and greatly 
influences how well (or how poorly) the 
final site design product responds to the 
unique characteristics of the site. The 
environmental inventory process can be 
a relatively simple or a somewhat 
complex endeavor based upon the 
complexity and size of the site under 
study. The conservation subdivision 
design process highlights the impor¬ 


tance of the environmental inventory 
step in the site planning process. 

Application of Conservation Plan¬ 
ning and Design Principles within the 
Parkway Corridor 

Conservation Subdivision Design 

Arendt notes that “the conservation 
subdivision has as its central principle 
the preservation of natural lands as 
building blocks in community-wide 
open space networks” and is an 
appropriate development approach in 
less developed areas where central 
water and/or sewer is not available . 29 
Therefore, the most important step in 
designing a conservation subdivision is 
the identification of natural lands to be 
preserved as open space on the site. 

Initially, primary conservation areas, 
including unbuildable areas such as 
wetlands, watercourses, floodplains, 
and restrictive soils, slopes and geologic 
formations, and secondary conservation 
areas, including sensitive areas such as 
prime agricultural lands, woodlands, 
significant natural features, scenic, 
recreational and cultural resources, and 
buffer areas, are delineated through the 
environmental inventory process. The 
identification of primary conservation 
areas and secondary conservation areas 
allows the site designer to move through 
the site planning process with a 
thorough knowledge of environmental 
constraints and opportunities that can 
help direct development decisions in an 
environmentally-responsive manner. 
Potential development areas and house 
sites are identified to maintain the 
natural integrity of the site while 
meeting existing land development 
requirements and density provisions . 30 

Ideally, primary and secondary 
conservation areas should be avoided by 
development. However, primary con¬ 
servation areas (i.e., wetlands, water¬ 
courses, floodplains, and restrictive 
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soils, slopes and geologic formations) 
are must avoid lands', these areas are 
sieved out first as they have limitations 
or are inherendy unsuited for develop¬ 
ment. While Arendt notes that primary 
conservation areas are the first type of 
open space drawn on any site plan, 
secondary conservation areas must be 
evaluated to determine which of these 
areas are of “greater and lesser 
significance” based on their impor¬ 
tance, vulnerability or fragility. 31 The 
selection of secondary conservation 
areas is perhaps the most critical part of 
the initial step in the four-step 
development design process argues 
Arendt, as it is through the preservation 
of secondary conservation areas (i.e., 
lands most sensitive environmentally, 
most significant historically or cultur¬ 
ally, most scenic and/or possessing 
unusual attributes) that the special 
features and the natural beauty of a site 
are afforded protection from develop¬ 
ment. 32 

The approach to determining lands 
suitable for development known as 
“sieve mapping” was founded on the 
premise that once land has been 
through all the sieves and all difficult 
areas for development have been 
eliminated, the land remaining is 
considered suitable for the contem¬ 
plated land use. 33 In essence, as with the 
delineation of primary and secondary 
conservation areas, the sieve mapping 
model argues “against locating uses in 
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particular locations” deemed unsuitable 
for development. 34 In a similar vein, Ian 
McHarg, in his seminal work Design with 
Nature, argued that working with the 
“image of nature as an interacting and 
living storehouse” we must initiate a 
program that seeks “to find the highest 
and best uses of all the land” and 
identify the “maximum conjunction” of 
lands and proposed uses. 35 Applied 
with wisdom, conservation subdivision 
design is consistent with McHarg’s 
injunction. 

Arendt’s approach to creating 
conservation subdivision designs in¬ 
volves a two-stage process: the back¬ 
ground phase and the design phase. 
The background (or inventory) phase 
involves understanding the locational 
context of the site, mapping of natural, 
cultural and historic features, integrat¬ 
ing the layers of information from the 
inventory (using hand-drawn and/or 
computer-generated overlays), and pri¬ 
oritizing objectives and establishing 
criteria for rating and choosing lands to 
be preserved. 38 The next stage is the 
design phase which includes “four 
sequential steps” at the heart of the 
design process: identifying all potential 
conservation areas (the “all important” 
first step), locating the house sites, 
designing street alignments and trails, 
and drawing in the lot lines. 37 

Figure 1 illustrates the application 
of conservation planning and design 
principles in the parkway corridor for a 
45-acre historic farm site located along 
the New River. This graphic highlights 
the differences between conventional 
and conservation approaches to the 
design of a subdivision of single family 
homes. Two development options for 
the 45-acre parcel are shown in Figure 1 
each of which divide the original parcel 
into two smaller parcels: a 39-acre 
development parcel where new homes 
will be built and a smaller six-acre parcel 
which contains the existing historic 
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and no wetland buffer has been 
provided to aid in water quality 
maintenance. The use of indi¬ 
vidual driveways for the ten river 
lots along with the single entrance 
to the nine half-acre lots results in 
a total of 11 additional connection 
points along the parkway and is 
contrary to the condition of 
limited-access necessary for the 
maintenance of scenic parkway 
standards. 

Option B shows a conserva¬ 
tion-designed subdivision of single 
family homes where 8 acres of the 
site have been subdivided into 19 
lots ranging in size from 0.35 to 
0.5 acres while the re maining 31 
acres (79 percent) of the 39-acre 
development parcel have been 
preserved as community open 
space. The community open 
space preserved includes an 
approximately 21-acre village 
_green or meadow (which could be 


nr™ 1: *»*»<-. of PW« D«*. Pri-ipta i. <w r^, c.rr«o, leased for fanning purposes w jth 

the proceeds going to the commu- 
farm and accompanying outbuildings. nity open space maintenance fund), and 

Option A shows a subdivision of 311 approximately 10-acre nature park 
single family homes with a design based along the river which includes wood- 

upon a conventional development lands, wetlands and a 100-foot wide 

scheme. Nine half-acre lots are shown wetland protection buffer. An altema- 


on the extreme left side of the drawing 
to replicate an existing smaller develop¬ 
ment adjacent to this pordon of the site. 
A larger portion of the site has been 
divided into ten 3.0- to 3.5-acre lots 
which extend from the parkway to the 
river’s edge. A small half-acre site has 
been preserved as community open 
space for river access purposes while the 
remaining 38.5 acres of the develop¬ 
ment parcel has been subdivided into 
individual development parcels. By 
developing such a large portion of the 
site and locating homes in close 
proximity to the river, over 50 percent 
of the woodland area has been reduced 


tive design of Option B utilizing 19 half¬ 
acre lots would yield 11 acres of 
developed land and 28 acres of 
community open space (72 percent of 
the 39-acre development parcel) includ¬ 
ing an 18-acre village green/meadow 
and a 10-acre nature park along the 
river. 

One of the major benefits of Option 
B from a scenic parkway perspective is 
the provision of a single access 
connection to the parkway rather a 
series of individual driveways. The 
community-scale access road used in 
this example serves 19 lots thus limiting 
ingress and egress points along the 
parkway. If existing development 
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regulations or future conditions neces¬ 
sitate another entrance into the commu¬ 
nity, an additional permanent or 
emergency entrance could easily be 
provided by extending the roadway 
from the cul-de-sac to the parkway at the 
end of the site near the historic farm. 
Ideally, private connections to the 
scenic parkway will be kept to a 
minimum to facilitate a safe and 
pleasurable motoring experience. 

Option C (shown in Figure 2) 
represents a more compact form of a 
conservation-designed subdivision of 
single family homes where the develop¬ 
ment parcel has been reduced to 17 
acres while the historic farm parcel has 
been preserved as one contiguous 28- 
acre parcel containing the existing 
historic farm, accompanying buildings 
and a large portion of the prime 
agricultural fields. Nine acres of the site 
have been subdivided into 19 lots 
ranging in size from 0.35 to 0.5 acres 


while the remaining 8 acres (48 
percent) of the 17-acre develop¬ 
ment parcel have been preserved 
as community open space. The 
community open space includes 
an approximately three-acre vil¬ 
lage green or meadow, and four- 
acre nature park along the river 
with woodlands, wetlands and a 
100-foot wide wetland protection 
buffer. 

It is our judgement that 
conservation-designed developments will 
more effectively retain the rural 
character of the area by protecting 
natural, cultural and scenic values and 
functions within the parkway corridor 
while providing at least the same 
economic return from the developer as 
could be secured under a conventional 
development approach. The applica¬ 
tion of cluster development principles 
advocated in conservation subdivision 
design is an acceptable method of 
preserving natural cultural and scenic 
values and functions in the landscape 
but not necessarily the only way of 
preserving such values and functions. 
The current literature on sustainable 
landscape design, while supporting the 
basic premise of clustering develop¬ 
ment on a site to reduce resource 
impacts, underscores the need to 


Table A summarizes the vital development and open space statistics 
_ for the three options. _ 


TABLE A - SUMMARY OF DEVELOPMENT OPTIONS 





TOTAL AREA OF ORIGINAL PARCEL 

45 acres 

45 acres 

45 acres 

Total area of historic farm parcel preserved 

6 acres 

6 acres 

28 acres 

Total area of development parcel 

39 acres 

39 acres 

17 acres 

Total developed area 

38.5 acres 

8 acres 

9 acres 


(9 0.5-acre lots. 

(19 0.3541.5- 

(19 0.3541.5- 


10 3.0-3.5-acre lots) 

acre lots) 

acre lots) 

Total community open space area preserved 

0.5 acres 

31 acres 

8 acres 

Percent of development parcel preserved as 




community open space 

1% 

79% 

48% 
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consider carrying capacity and 
bioregionalism in establishing a frame¬ 
work for sustainable landscape design. 
In striving to meet sustainability 
objectives, such as the protection of 
ecologically critical areas and the 
m i n imization of infrastructure, alterna¬ 
tive development strategies including 
the application of cluster development 
principles should be considered based 
on specific site conditions. 38 

Creating an Integrated Network of Protected 
Open Space Lands 

The goal of a conservation-oriented 
approach to land planning and design is 
not to simply preserve adjunct pieces of 
the landscape on disjointed develop¬ 
ment parcels but to foster the creation 
of an interconnected, integrated net¬ 
work of open space lands that serves 
people and sustains natural functions 
and flows. The connective quality of 
open space in cluster development was 
recognized by Whyte as he indicated 
that a relatively small part of the open 
space in a community “may be the link 
that ties many more acres together.” 39 
Whyte found that the open space within 
a cluster subdivision might be func¬ 
tional in itself, but would become more 
functional if connected with open space 
areas in other developed areas and with 
schools and parks throughout the larger 
community through a united open 
space network. 40 

Arendt notes that “possibly the 
most important aspect of the develop¬ 
ment approach known as conservation 
subdivision design is the opportunity it 
offers to create an interconnected 
network of protected lands” thus 
providing “a true fabric of open space 
that flows among any number of new 
subdivisions”, and contributing to the 
protection of water quality and wildlife 
habitat over a larger area. 41 In practice, 
a series of open space lands can be 


linked to form a “greenway” which is 
basically a vegetated corridor used 
primarily for outdoor recreational 
activities such as walking, jogging, 
hiking and biking. However, the 
formation of greenways is not a 
haphazard amalgamation of open space 
lands. Hellmund suggests a four-stage 
ecological approach to greenway design 
that includes: 

(1) reviewing the region to understand 
its opportunities and constraints 
for creating a greenway, 

(2) selecting project goals and key uses 
for the greenway and defining a 
study swath within the region with 
good potential for a greenway, 

(3) selecting and evaluating alternative 
alignments for a greenway and then 
locally setting widths that respond 
to local ecological conditions and 

(4) creating and implementing site 
designs to locate uses and facilities 
within the greenway, and preparing 
and carrying out management 
plans. 42 

Broader interpretations of 
greenways held by rural land manage¬ 
ment professionals and wildlife conser¬ 
vationists go beyond the use of a 
greenway strictly for recreational activi¬ 
ties and include the protection of lands 
for their value as farmlands, woodlands, 
sensitive animal habitat and water- 
pollutant filters. 43 Smith notes that 
greenways composed of natural vegeta¬ 
tion along riparian corridors help 
maintain water quality by filtering 
excess nutrients in surface runoff 
before they reach streams and rivers, by 
forming a physical barrier on the 
ground surface which slows surface 
runoff and reduces erosion, and by 
aiding in the maintenance of natural 
stream levels and rates of flow. 44 In 
addition to helping maintain the quality 
of water resources, greenways serve a 
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variety of ecological 
functions as protectors 
of natural areas; ripar¬ 
ian corridors preserved 
as greenways are espe¬ 
cially important as they 
support a diversity of 
valuable ecological 
sites, including aquatic, 
riparian and upland 
habitats. 43 

Along the New River Parkway, the 
New River, adjacent wetlands, wood¬ 
lands and fields, and publically-owned 
land (including lands within the New 
River Gorge National River) can be 
linked with open space lands conserved 
by the wise planning and design of new 
subdivisions and developments to 
create an integrated greenway of 
protected lands. Figure 3 illustrates the 
creation of a linear open space corridor 
or “greenway” within the proposed 
nature park included in Option B and 
the possibility of linking the open space 
lands in Option B with other open space 
areas throughout the larger commu¬ 
nity. 

Landscape Ecology and Regional/Environ¬ 
mental Planning 

Shafer notes that in managing 
landscapes, we must seek to “protect 
existing natural landscape connectivity 
and assemblages” meaning that “effec¬ 
tive conservation considers the entire 
landscape and thus blends into regional 
planning.” 46 Site planning and design 
must incorporate “a more broad- 
reaching, landscape ecological ap¬ 
proach where the impacts of a particular 
land use plan or landscape design are 
considered within the larger, ecological 
context of the landscape or region.” 47 
Noting that environmental planning 
generally applies to planning and 
management activities in which envi¬ 
ronmental rather than social, cultural or 


political factors are the central consider¬ 
ations, Marsh finds that the “goal in 
environmental planning should be to 
guide change in such a way as to 
maintain the long-term performance of 
the critical processes and systems of the 
landscape.” 48 

Dramstad et al. provide greater 
clarity for planners and designers by 
indicating that “better suburban devel¬ 
opments” do not obstruct species 
movements, pollute nearby waterbodies, 
encourage rapid colonization by inva¬ 
sive plants and animals, nor break up 
major patches and natural corridors in 
the landscape. 49 Better developments 
avoid and/or minimize such adverse 
impacts by concentrating new develop 
ment within areas of existing human 
disturbance and by sensitively locating 
new development at the edge of natural 
patches or outside vegetated riparian 
buffers. Better developments also 
protect stream and river corridors by 
maintaining or providing a buffer of 
vegetation wide enough to control 
dissolved-substance inputs from devel¬ 
oped areas, and they preserve upland 
animal habitat as a conduit for the 
movement of upland interior species 
and a place of refuge for species 
displaced by flooding. 50 

Priorities about what is significant, 
critical or irreplaceable need to be 
established to guide the designation of 
open space within a site. Obviously, 
setting such priorities implies the need 
to look beyond the boundaries of the 
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site. In applying the science of 
landscape ecology to the protection of 
natural areas Forman argues that “in 
land use decisions it is unethical to 
evaluate an area in isolation from its 
surroundings or from its development 
over time... Ethics impel us to consider 
an area in its broadest spatial and 
temporal perspectives.” 51 Indeed, 
ethics require land planners to consider 
each individual site in its broader 
environmental context. 

SUMMARY 

Phil Lewis, eminent landscape 
architect from the University of Wiscon¬ 
sin, boldly declares the need for a 
regional design process—z “systematic, 
flexible, comprehensive approach to 
analyzing the landscape and guiding 
human growth to minimize impact on 
the land” based upon “an ethical 
foundation that integrates a land ethic 
with a social ethic.” 52 In advocating a 
landscape ecological approach to land 
development, as exemplified in the 
application of conservation planning 
and design principles within the New 
River Parkway corridor, the thoughts of 
Aldo Leopold (herald of the “land 
ethic”) seem especially appropriate. 
Leopold, known to many as the father of 
the modem conservation movement, 
wrote in A Sand County Almanac: 

“that land is a community is the 
basic concept of ecology, but 
that land is to be loved and 
respected is an extension of 
ethics ... all ethics so far 
evolved rest upon a single 
premise: that the individual is a 
member of a community of 
interdependent parts . . . the 
land ethic simply enlarges the 
boundaries of the community 
to include soils, waters, plants 
and animals, or collectively, the 
land.” 53 


In celebrating our past and creating our 
future, we must consider our impact 
upon the land as though we are 
inextricably a part of the landscape—for 
we are. The application of conservation 
planning and design principles within 
the New River Parkway corridor, 
through the advocacy of the conserva¬ 
tion subdivision design approach to 
land development, seeks a balance 
between human needs for growth and 
development and nonhuman needs of 
sustainability and diversity. The 
preservation of open space lands within 
developed areas promotes the preserva¬ 
tion of sensitive resources, contributes 
to the maintenance of the scenic and 
environmental integrity of a site, and 
functions as an important link to a 
larger network of connected, integrated 
open space lands. However, what 
matters most is not the specific type of 
land development approach employed 
but what die consequences of that 
approach are on the immediate site 
under study and within the larger, 
ecological context of the landscape or 
region. What is essentially sought is a 
state of harmony between humans, 
nonhumans and the land. 

In the words of Leopold, the 
“problem we face is the extension of the 
social conscience from people to land” 
or the development of a land ethic that 
“reflects the existence of an ecological 
conscience... a conviction of individual 
responsibility for the health of the 
land.” 54 Above all, in reference to 
change in the landscape at any scale and 
for any purpose, Leopold’s words ring 
loud and clear: 

“A thing is right when it tends 
to preserve the integrity, stabil¬ 
ity, and beauty of the biotic 
community. It is wrong when it 
tends otherwise.” 55 
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Blue Ridge Parkway 

Slicing Through America’s Heritage 

Peter Givens, Blue Ridge Parkway, Vinton, VA 


Heritage corridors - what we are 
spending time discussing and thinking 
about this week - suggest “connected¬ 
ness”, the linking of towns and 
communities, along with their stories 
and their environments. Heritage 
corridors are defined as settled land¬ 
scapes and places where the land has 
shaped traditions and the cultural 
values of the people who live there. 
These areas encourage both the 
protection of a wide variety of 
economic, scenic, and cultural re¬ 
sources and sustainable development 
for tourism and other economic 
opportunities. In these places, visitors 
are educated about a community’s 
history, traditions, and environment. 
(1) 

This is the basic definition of a 
heritage corridor. For those residents 
of the southern Appalachians, it is 
almost impossible to read those words 
without thinking of the Blue Ridge 
Parkway. A setded landscape... shaping 
the lives of residents... a land reflecting 
the culture of the people... protecting a 
wide variety of resources and traditions. 
These are phrases that fit the Parkway 
like a glove. Former planners and 
superintendents spoke of “integrating 
the Parkway into the local scene of the 
highlands” and indicated that the 
relationship of this park to the region 
was the “most critical factor” for the 
future planning and management. (2) 
The Parkway’s “one reason for exist¬ 
ence” according to its original land¬ 
scape architect Stanley W. Abbott, was 
to reveal “the native American country¬ 
side.”^) 

What better way to reveal the 
countryside of the Appalachians... or the 
variety... or the “connectedness”...or the 


heritage of the people...than with a 
graceful mountain parkway? National 
Park Service guidelines clearly state that 
any park road should “lay lightly on the 
ground... and maintain a sense of 
intimacy with the country through 
which it travels.” (4) Management 
Policies for the agency stipulate that 
roads must be “harmoniously related to 
the landscape.” (5) These standards 
apply to all park roads, and parkways are 
much more than just park roads. They 
play a unique role in a park’s 
interpretive efforts, as one study has 
suggested, by moving visitors “through 
actual as well as symbolic time and 
through real cultural space.” (6) 

At the time of its construction, the 
Blue Ridge Parkway was the longest 
road ever planned as a single unit in 
America. (7) Today, this special place is, 
by anyone’s definition, the kind of 
connector, link, or corridor - that we are 
discussing this week. It is perhaps the 
finest example to be found anywhere 
and the variety of park stories and 
resources here is remarkable. When the 
Parkway was just an idea - before a 
shovel full of dirt had been turned or 
one rock carefully placed at a bridge or 
culvert - an important factor was already 
established. It would naturally run 
along the mountains, aligned north to 
south. This alignment in many ways 
determines the diversity of the park and 
the multitude of heritage stories that are 
interpreted here today. So much of 
America’s cultural and natural history 
follows an east-west path. Settlement 
patterns, the lay of the mountains, river 
drainage patterns, and our tendency as 
a country in our formative years to “look 
west”, all contribute to this Parkway 
slicing through and across a multitude 
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of stories associated with the natural 
and cultural heritage of our region and 
our nation. Simply because of this 
north-south orientation, the Blue Ridge 
Parkway becomes a corridor of protec¬ 
tion that captures vignettes of a wide 
variety of America’s great stories. We 
start to understand the diversity and 
variety of resources along the Parkway 
by looking at the hundreds of “over¬ 
looks”, where, many times the stories 
and resources are protected. 

Obviously, we think of Daniel 
Boone, the “vanguard” of the surge of 
setders across the mountains beginning 
in the mid 18 th century. Here is 
“someone whose life would come to 
symbolize the western movement.” (8) 
His many ventures west from the North 
Carolina Piedmont took him across this 
corridor that we know as the Parkway. 

Another westward-looking Ameri¬ 
can with Blue Ridge ties was our 
nation’s third president. Thomas 
Jefferson’s vision of America caused 
him to spend a great deal of his life 
looking west from his “Litde Mountain” 
near Charlottesville, Virginia. His 
father’s detailed map of the Blue Ridge 
is one of the earliest and finest. 
Jefferson spent time at Rockfish Gap 
taverns discussing his plan for a 
university, and, in his only published 
book. Notes on the State of Virginia, he 
detailed many of his natural and 
cultural observations and curiosities on 
the Blue Ridge. In that work, Jefferson 
speculated that “the mountains of the 
Blue Ridge, and these the Peaks of 
Otter, are thought to be of a greater 
height...than any other in our country, 
and perhaps in North America.” (9) 

A special collections exhibit at the 
University of Virginia this spring made 
the case that “before Camp David, 
before Martha’s Vineyard, before 
Kennebunkport, there was the Blue 
Ridge, the backyard of presidents.” (10) 


Eight U.S. Presidents claimed Virginia 
as their birthplace. In addition, 
Theodore and Franklin Roosevelt, 
along with Herbert Hoover, all chose 
the western reaches of the Common¬ 
wealth of Virginia for at least occasional, 
if not frequent, vacations from the 
capitol. George Washington made his 
first trip across the Blue Ridge in 1748 at 
age 16 with a survey party, recalling 
many devoted hours to “examining the 
trees and the soil... and admiring... the 
richness of the land.” (11) James 
Madison, in addressing an Agricultural 
Society located in a Blue Ridge county, 
noted the “errors in our husbandry” 
that needed correction, including a very 
contemporary topic to environmental 
agencies today, the destruction of 
woodlands. (12) These are stories that 
we can legitimately preserve Parkway 
locations. 

During the American Revolution 
and the War Between the States, the 
east-west migration of troops through 
mountain passes played a significant 
role. The Overmountain Men from 
Upper East Tennessee and Southwest 
Virginia crossed the Blue Ridge headed 
for a significant battle at Kings 
Mountain late in the American Revolu¬ 
tion. General George Stoneman’s raid 
through Western North Carolina left 
earthworks that can still be seen at Deep 
Gap, and troops crossed the Blue Ridge 
near the Peaks of Otter, maneuvering 
around Lynchburg, considered a major 
strategic location. Douglas S. Freeman, 
in Lee’s Lieutenants, notes that prior to 
the spring of 1861, the geography of 
Virginia was almost always described in 
terms of wide streams, blue mountains, 
and valleys of abundance. “Overnight,” 
he observes, “geography had a new 
meaning.” (13) 

On “his first real vacation since the 
war”, Robert E. Lee, along with his 
daughter Mildred, left Lexington, 
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Virginia in 1867 for a five day trip in the 
mountains. Lee was on Traveler and 
Mildred rode Lucy Long, a “second 
string war horse” of her fathers, and 
they made their way to the Peaks of 
Otter, spending the night at the foot of 
the mountain, and riding up the next 
morning. Mildred recalled that her 
father sat for a long time on a great rock 
on the summit of Sharp Top, “gazing 
down at the glorious prospect beneath.” 
(14) The body of General Lee’s friend 
and fellow soldier, Thomas J. “Stone¬ 
wall” Jackson, was transported up the 
James River, headed for burial in 
Lexington, Virginia. That portion of 
the James and the associated locks and 
canals are part of the Blue Ridge 
Parkway today. 

Frederick Jackson Turner’s Fron¬ 
tier Hypothesis, though dated, influ¬ 
ences our understanding and interpre¬ 
tation of early Blue Ridge setdement. 
When Turner speaks of “innovation, 
adaptation, and invention” characteriz¬ 
ing each new frontier settlement, along 
with the continuous pattern of ventur¬ 
ing west to “begin over again,” there is at 
least some relevance to the stories we 
tell and preserve about early Blue Ridge 
settlement patterns. (15) 

The stories of natural history in the 
Blue Ridge are just as important, and 
sometimes even follow the same east- 
west pattern. Mountain passes provide 
a convenient crossing for a variety of 
wildlife. “Water Gaps” where thejames, 
Roanoke, Linville, Swannanoa, and 
French Broad cross the park provide a 
wealth of cultural and natural history 
stories and resources protected for the 
visiting public along the Blue Ridge 
Parkway. 

In the area of natural history, the 
Parkway is widely known, having 1,200 
types of identified vascular plants, 
twenty-five rare or endangered plants 
and a number of rare or endangered 


animals. Twelve types of mature 
deciduous forests exist in the park, 
along with Canadian vegetation types at 
higher elevations. One hundred ten 
miles of streams and thirteen lakes also 
dot the landscape. Heathbalds and 
mountain bogs offer unique areas of 
resource management and interpretive 
opportunities. This variety of natural 
features is tied most closely to elevation 
with ranges from 600-6,000 feet, but the 
north-south orientation spanning five 
hundred miles is also a significant factor 
in creating one of the most diverse units 
of the National Park System. 

We could just as easily discuss the 
linking of areas where music and crafts 
dominate the story. The history of the 
early European settlers in the Blue 
Ridge is perhaps best told by their 
performing arts rather than by their 
material arts. The Southern Highlands 
Craft Guild and the newly forming 
group of Virginia Artisans are con¬ 
nected in their efforts by the corridor 
that is the Blue Ridge Parkway. Along 
the Parkway corridor, we also find the 
tremendous heritage of traditional 
string band music. One writer has 
noted that the Blue Ridge counties 
between Roanoke and Asheville “dwarf 
any other area of the nation with their 
output of historical musical art.” The 
thread that ties all of these together into 
a “singularly neat package” is the Blue 
Ridge Parkway. (16) 

Obviously by now, the point is 
made... what a tremendous collection of 
resources and stories tied together by 
the park, and tied to the land and to the 
communities, and tied together as a 
great heritage corridor. The Parkway’s 
earliest designers, planners, and dream¬ 
ers were probably unfamiliar with the 
term we are using this week at our 
conference - heritage corridors. We will 
not find it in documents of the 1930s 
and 1940s, but the idea was there. “The 
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charm and delight of the Blue Ridge 
Parkway”, Stan Abbott is quoted as 
saying “lies in its ever changing location, 
in variety.” Let the road “reveal the 
countryside”.... “integrate” it into the 
local scene. Finding points of interest - 
whether scenic, cultural or natural - that 
would please the visitor was always a top 
design priority. One study from a 
Linear Parks Conference several years 
ago, suggests that the engineers and 
planners keenly understood that “awe¬ 
some panoramas” can get tedious. 
Visitors can get “gorged on scenery.” 
(17) So they patiently and consistently 
went about the business of designing 
variety into the park design. Follow a 
mountain stream, climb up on the slope 
of a hillside pasture, dip into the open 
bottomlands, and back into the wood¬ 
lands. Linking these experiences was 
foremost in their minds. 

What this variety and “connected¬ 
ness” means to us today, I think, is 
reminding us of the necessity of 
thinking regionally and broadly in the 
management of this place. We find 
ourselves on the Parkway working with a 
multitude of groups, agencies, and 
organizations, each with an interest in 
their story that surfaces on the Parkway. 
Our “partners” are as varied as our 
resources and the stories that go along 
with them. The Cherokee nation has an 
interest in the Parkway for obvious 
reasons, and so do four national forests 
and the Appalachian Trail Conference. 
The folks in Floyd and Patrick Counties, 
Virginia are passionate about “their” 
Mabry Mill - and rightfully so - but so are 
the folks in Spruce Pine about “their” 


Museum of North Carolina Minerals. 
The Wilderness Road Museum and the 
Overmountain Victory Trail Associa¬ 
tion have “claims” on Parkway related 
resources and stories. The point is that 
multiple resources bring to the fore¬ 
front multiple partners with the park. 
These partners represent communities, 
and when you link hundreds of 
communities in twenty nine counties by 
way of a long, linear park, you have 
created a heritage corridor! 

Looking back at our earlier defini¬ 
tion, the Parkway is, in every sense of the 
word, a settled landscape that tells the 
story of residents both past and present. 
The land here has shaped the traditions 
and cultural values of the people who 
have lived here... or perhaps those who 
just passed through. Thinking broadly 
about protection and regional heritage 
along the Parkway corridor, we begin to 
see the land, to quote Aldo Leopold, as 
a “community to which we belong”, not 
as a “commodity belonging to us.” (18) 
It is then that we use the land and plan 
the landscape with the respect that we 
should. 

As this National Park Service site 
fulfills its mandate to “preserve and 
protect for the enjoyment of future 
generations,” it is both natural and 
necessary for park managers now and in 
the future to think in terms of heritage 
corridors. Working with a variety of 
communities, professional disciplines, 
universities, or protection oriented 
organizations, there is no better place 
than the Blue Ridge Parkway to care for 
and interpret these widely diverse 
stories that are ours to cherish. 
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Waves of Grain - Waves of Change 

Silos 8c Smokestacks—Interpreting our Agricultural 
Heritage 

Submitted by: Daniel L. McDonald, Ed.D., University of Northern Iowa, 
Cedar Falls, IA 


Located in northeast Iowa, the Silos 
& Smokestacks (S&S) project is a 
network of historical sites and experi¬ 
ences providing opportunities for 
interpreting our agricultural heritage. 
S&S is a private not-for-profit partner¬ 
ship dedicated to celebrating northeast 
Iowa’s agricultural heritage.This project 
began as a homegrown, grass roots 
community partnership in 1991. To¬ 
day, it has evolved to include the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the 
National Park Service, private founda¬ 
tions, state, regional and local govern¬ 
mental agencies, not-for-profit institu¬ 
tions and corporate organizations. 

With the National Park Service 
designation of S&S as a National 
Heritage Park in 1996, the project and 
the region has been identified as “the 
place” to interpret the significance of 
these historical agricultural develop¬ 
ments. Telling the story of America’s 
agricultural heritage is a vast undertak¬ 
ing. The attraction mix necessary for 
this interpretation includes villages 
where the first settlers lived, the first 
vertical meat processing plant, histori¬ 
cal museums, exhibits on animal 
husbandry, soil, seed and “pharming’ 
research stations, the largest tractor 
factory in the world, the original 
railroad station used to transport farm 
products to national and international 
destinations, demonstration farms, and 
century farms. Historical remnants of 
this legacy are scattered throughout the 
region and are united under one theme 
“Americas agricultural miracle”. Each 
story represents an important patch of 


our agricultural heritage quilt. Each 
patch provides an interpretive opportu¬ 
nity concerning farming, factories, 
science or lifestyles. These attractions 
will entertain and educate people about 
how their food gets from the field to the 
table. Woven together they’ll tell the 
story of the heartland contributions to 
the agrarian, industrial and technologi¬ 
cal revolutions that have changed the 
way the world is fed. Jointly marketed, 
they become a destination attraction 
encouraging tourists to stay overnight, 
eat in the restaurants, shop in the stores, 
purchases souvenirs, crafts, antiques 
and increase secondary transactions 
associated with the tourism industry. 

Two recent studies concerning the 
viability of the S&S project lend 
credibility to its potential. This research 
indicates that 600,000 new visitors can 
be attracted to agricultural heritage 
tourism sites and experiences in Iowa. 
This translates to $66 million in new 
tourism expenditures, 1,100 jobs with a 
payroll of $12 million and $4.9 million 
in new state and local tax revenues. 
Recent shifts in tourism paradigms also 
provide a basis for anticipating positive 
results from the S&S project. Emerging 
trends of user group characteristics 
including demographic, lifestyle and 
psychographic variables of the niche 
market user group would add addi¬ 
tional rational for optimism. 

As well as the obvious economic 
diversification and development oppor¬ 
tunities associated with the S&S project, 
additional benefits would include: the 
preservation of historic sites and 
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landmarks for future generational use, 
auxiliary community development pro¬ 
grams, increased citizen awareness and 
appreciation of Americas historic im¬ 
pact on our global society, and 
enhanced knowledge concerning our 
present ability and responsibilities 
associated with providing food for the 
global community. 


Dr. Dan McDonald is an advisor of the University of Northern Iowa (UNI) Tourism Certificate Program. 
He was instrumental in the development, delivery and management of this program of study. Since its 
inception 1994, 216 students representing 16 academic majors have entered this sequence of courses. 
Among the courses taught by Dr. McDonald are Principles of Tourism, Eco Tourism Development, 
Rural Tourism Development and Festival and Event Management. Dan serves as liaison and committee 
member for the Silos 8c Smokestacks project. He was a founding member of the Midwest Festival and 
Event Association and presently severs on it’s board of directors. He provides technical assistance to 
rural communities as a certified member of TEAM IOWA, an Iowa Division of Tourism program. As a 
member of the Iowa Heritage Tourism Advisory Committee, he has assisted Iowa communities in the 
development of historic attractions. He served as guest editor and author in the “Changing Faces of 
Tourism” 1996 summer issue of TRENDS, a publication of the National Park Service and the National 
Park and Recreation Association. 

University of Northern Iowa 
221 RWC 

Cedar Falls, IA. USA 50614-0241 

Phone: (319) 273-2314 

Fax: (319) 273-5958 

E-mail: MCDONALDD@UNI.EDU 
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The Blue Ridge Parkway Corridor 
Protection Project: 

A Status Report to the 1997 Linear Parks Conference by the 
CONSERVATION TRUST FOR NORTH CAROLINA 

Charles E. Roe, Executive Director, Conservation Trust for North Carolina, 
Raleigh, NC 


This may be considered the “first 
annual report” on the progress of the 
Blue Ridge Parkway corridor protection 
project in North Carolina. That project 
began in 1996 as one of the initiatives 
and recommendations of the state’s 
“Year of the Mountains” Commission. 
The Governor’s appointed Commission, 
chaired by Hugh Morton, had turned to 
the private, non-profit Conservation 
Trust for North Carolina (CTNC) for 
help to carry out its mission to promote 
“quality growth and natural resources 
protection” in western North Carolina. 
Furthermore, the Commission and 
administrators for the Blue Ridge 
Parkway requested that CTNC take the 
lead in serving as the primary private 
land trust for protecting more of the 
Parkway’s scenic and natural corridor in 
North Carolina. CTNC would use 
donations from the Commission’s inau¬ 
gurated “Preservers of the Parkway” 
public fundraising campaign to acquire 
critical tracts of land along the most 
popular scenic parkway in the Nation. 

Many of the natural and scenic vistas 
along the 270 miles of the Blue Ridge 
Parkway are threatened by encroaching 
development. The popularity and 
resulting economic benefits of the 
Parkway are at risk because of incompat¬ 
ible commercial and residential develop¬ 
ment on adjacent lands. Along the 
Parkway, the National Park Service owns 
a right-of-way that averages only 800 feet 
wide, and is even narrower in some 
sections. The Parkway attracts more 
visitors than any other park unit in the 


entire National Parks System, and those 
visitors generate nearly $2 billion 
annually for the regional economy. But 
the National Park Service has had very 
little federal appropriated funds to buy 
additional Parkway land for many years. 

The Conservation Trust for North 
Carolina is a nonprofit, private corpora¬ 
tion founded five years ago to help save 
more of our state’s most important 
natural and rural heritage resources. 
Distinct from national environmental 
organizations with specific agendas, the 
Conservation Trust helps North Caro¬ 
lina communities, landowners, private 
land trusts, and public agencies protect 
and conserve those natural and rural 
land resources of greatest value to them. 

The Conservation Trust “inherited” 
the fundraising campaign begun last 
year by the Governor’s appointed “Year 
of the Mountains Commission.” The 
success of this project depends upon 
donations from private contributors. A 
lead gift of $50,000 was donated directly 
by the Stanback family to the National 
Park Service to buy several tracts in the 
Linville Falls vicinity. Since then another 
$200,000 has been raised from several 
hundred donors to purchase land and 
conservation easements (development 
rights) from willing sellers. Most recendy 
a private donor has made a one million 
dollar challenge grant to support the 
project. Contributors of $500 or more 
receive a handsome certificate of recogni¬ 
tion signed by Governor Hunt. The IRS 
and the State recognize donations for this 
project as tax-deductible. 
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The new Blue Ridge Parkway 
Foundation, established only a few 
months ago, is now a partner in raising 
more funds to help the Parkway 
accomplish its program priorities and to 
ensure protection of its natural beauty. 

Asheville Watershed Easement . The 
first success of the project was acheived 
a year ago with a permanent conserva¬ 
tion easement over the entire 17,395- 
acre Asheville Watershed (consisting of 
largely old-growth forests in the North 
Fork and Bee Tree basins on the Blue 
Ridge Escarpment, from the vicinity of 
Mount Mitchell to well south of the 
Craggy Mountains, and including about 
15 miles of the Blue Ridge Parkway). 
That easement was donated by the City 
of Asheville to the Conservation Trust 
and guarantees that the land will always 
be protected for water quality and 
preservation of natural resources. No 
timber cutting is allowed above the 3600 
foot elevation. The land may not be 
subdivided or developed. It can only be 
used for public water supply or for 
parkland. Since accepting the Asheville 
Watershed easement, the Conservation 
Trust has been discussing potential 
conservation easements over other 
large watershed areas below the 
Parkway with their public and private 
owners. 

Public Appropriations . The first 
Congressional appropriation of sub¬ 
stantial size in many years was arranged 
last fall, principally by Senator Jesse 
Helms upon request by the Year of the 
Mountains Commission chair. The 
National Park Service was allocated 
$750,000 specifically to purchase con¬ 
servation easements on privately-owned 
lands adjacent to the Parkway in North 
Carolina. But to date none of those 
appropriations have been spent. 

Governor James Hunt, responding 
to a request by the Year of the 
Mountains Commission, asked the state 


General Assembly to appropriate $2 
million for land and easement acquisi¬ 
tions along the Parkway as part of his 
1997-98 biennium budget request. The 
legislature has taken no action on the 
request 

The Year of the Mountains Com¬ 
mission also recommended that the NC 
Department of Transportation allocate 
at least $5 million from its share of 
federal ISTEA “transportation enhance¬ 
ment” funds (dollars that are supposed 
to be used for greenways, bicycle lanes, 
scenic roadway protection, etc.) over 
five years to acquire critical lands in the 
Parkway corridor. DOT in its 1998-2004 
Transportation Improvement Plan com¬ 
mitted to spend $1.2 over four years (or 
$300,000 annually) to acquire scenic 
viewshed lands adjoining the Parkway, 
but to date no tracts have yet been 
acquired. 

Red Bank Cove Acquisition . The 
Conservation Trust in the first weeks of 
1997 completed its first land purchase 
along the Parkway, using about $55,000 
of the “Preservers of the Parkway” 
donations, to purchase a 22-acre tract of 
beautiful hardwood cove forest near 
Wesner Bald, Balsam Gap, and US 
Highway 74 in Haywood County. The 
Red Bank Cove tract was sold by its 
owners for the appraised fair market 
value. Purchase blocked the possibility 
of residential construction or timber 
cutting next to the Parkway. The land is 
part of a natural area rated as having 
“statewide ecological significance” by 
the NC Natural Heritage Program. The 
Conservation Trust will donate this land 
for addition to the Parkway. 

GrandView Overlook Easement . The 
donation in April, 1997, of a permanent 
conservation easement over 234 acres 
beneath the Parkway’s “GrandView 
Overlook” in Watauga County was the 
first accomplishment of the Conserva¬ 
tion Trust’s discussions with private 
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landowners who love the Parkway and 
are interested in the tax-reducing 
incentives for donating land or ease¬ 
ments for conservation purposes. The 
easement given by Sterling Carroll, 
president of Carroll Leather Goods 
Company, preserves the forested slopes 
below the Parkway’s popular 
“GrandView” overlook near Deep Gap 
and close to the Parkway Elementary 
School on Highway 421 (east of Boone). 
Mr. Carroll wanted to place the 
permanent restrictions on the property 
to “help preserve the natural and scenic 
beauty of the Parkway, and to 
encourage other private landowners in 
the area to do the same.” 

Conservation easements should be 
an effective way to protect more natural 
and rural landscapes on privately- 
owned properties along the Parkway. 
Easements can earn property owners 
substantial reductions in federal and 
state income, estate and inheritance 
taxes. 

Critcher Farm Purchase . Using the 
remainder of the “Preservers of the 
Parkway” donated dollars, and a 
generous low-interest loan from 
Wachovia Bank, the Conservation Trust 
last week completed the purchase of a 
47-acre farm next to the Parkway, near 
Bamboo Gap, between Boone and 
Blowing Rock in Watauga County. The 
purchase blocks the potential residen¬ 
tial subdivision or commercial develop¬ 
ment of this highly visible farmland. 
The Critcher Family accepted a pur¬ 
chase price slighdy below the appraised 
value for potential development. The 
Conservation Trust expects to be 
partially reimbursed by the National 
Park Service for the purchase price and 
will convey a permanent conservation 
easement that restricts future develop 
ment to a single home site and bam. We 
will sell the land to a buyer willing to live 
with those use restrictions. The scenic 


rural character of this section of the 
Parkway corridor will be preserved. 

Other Land Trusts Join the Project . 
While the Conservation Trust serves as 
the “Blue Ridge Parkway Land Trust,” it 
also has reached out to several local land 
trusts to be partners in protecting the 
natural and cultural heritage of the Blue 
Ridge corridor. Already conservation 
easements on private properties next to 
the Parkway have been acquired by the 
Southern Appalachian Highlands Con¬ 
servancy and the new Western Virginia 
Land Trust. The Nature Conservancy 
holds a 2000-acre conservation ease¬ 
ment over much of Grandfather 
Mountain donated by Hugh Morton, 
and TNC has recently purchased large 
tracts near Waterrock Knob in the Plott 
Balsams. 

Magnificient Challenge Gift . A few days 
ago the Stanback family of Salisbury 
offered a $1 million donation to the 
Conservation Trust for the Parkway 
project. The grant will enable us to hire 
project staff, design a long-range 
protection plan, and expand our efforts 
to protect other tracts along the 
Parkway. The grant will be targeted to 
arrange acquisitions of more conserva¬ 
tion easements and purchases of 
threatened properties, purposely scat¬ 
tered along the length of the Parkway. 
The Stanback’s “challenge” donation is 
intended to motivate others to increase 
their giving for the protection of the 
Blue Ridge Parkway. 

Thus, we hope this is the first of a 
long-term series of reports on the 
progress of this project. We know that 
we will not be able to prevent all 
damaging development in the Parkway 
corridor, but we expect to make 
dramatic gains in saving many of the 
Parkway’s most beautiful views and 
environmentally important resource 
areas. 
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Transfrontier Conservation Areas (TFCAS)- 

Creating Opportunities for Cooperation 

Jay Singh, University of Washington, Seattle, WA 


Can conservation and protection of 
land and biodiversity create economic 
opportunities as well as open channels 
for peaceful cooperation? This debate, 
although in its infancy, has drawn in a 
number of NGOS, private citizens and 
government agencies to the fore who 
are in favor of establishing international 
parks between neighboring nations as a 
means of regional economic growth 
and development. My research, also in 
its infancy, deals with the prospects of 
creating such parks. Most specifically, I 
aim to analyze the socioeconomic 
incentives for creating TFCAs and the 
resulting management regime if a 
successful partnership is established. 
This paper will present initial -findings 
of the four levels of international 
cooperation between neighboring states 
and present the opportunities and 
constraints. As I am in the early stages 
of my research, I would appreciate 
comments and suggestions from the 
audience. 

INTRODUCTION TO TFCAS 

• What are TFCAS? 

- Parks or nature preserves that cross 
international boundaries 

- Historical backgound 

- Examples in 

• Europe & the US 

• South America 

• South Asia 

• Africa 

• Definition of TFCAS: As the term 
suggests, transfrontier conservation 
areas (TFCAs) are natural parks, 
preserves or related areas that have 
been divided by international bound¬ 
aries. “TFCAs are relatively large areas. 


which straddle frontiers between two or 
more countries and cover large-scale 
natural systems encompassing one or 
more protected areas. These are areas 
where human and animal populations 
have traditionally migrated across or 
straddled present political boundaries.” 
(GEF, 1996) 

• Historical perspective: Historically 
national boundaries all the over the 
world have gone through numerous 
iterations fragmenting natural areas. 
International natural areas that once 
were a single unit are managed 
separately under diverse and at times 
opposing national resource objectives. 
“Parks continue to be designated by 
boundaries that fail to encompass the 
habitat required to sustain complete 
faunal assemblages. Few tracts of land 
are currently available that encompass 
entire ecosystems. As a result, most 
parks are artificial biotic areas inextrica¬ 
bly linked to natural and human 
activities outside their boundaries 
(Machlis-Tichnell, 1985). 

• “In 1872 when the world’s first 
National Park (Yellowstone) was 
established, there were 95 countries 
in the world. Today there are over 
174. That is a lot of changing of 
borders. In fact much more recently 
- between 1972 and 1982 - there were 
70 boundary changes.” (Odegaard in 
Tborsell, et al, 1990) 

• Examples of TFCAS: The first TFCAs 
were created by Poland and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia in 1928 with the Krakow Protocol 
which created three such parks. 
Directors of the parks collaborate on 
various issues especially those concern¬ 
ing tourism and research. 
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• US and Canada created N. America’s 
first TFCA in 1932 by formally 
linking Glacier National park to the 
Waterton Lakes in Canada. 

• e.g. of Gran Paradisio in Italy - Ibex 
protected in winter but they go to 
France (Vanoise) in summer - in 
1972joint program w/France. 

• La Ruta Maya - Mexico, Guatemala, 
Belize arid Honduras. 

• Nepal/Tibet. 

• There are at present 70-75 possible 
TFCAs in over 65 nations worldwide. 


• Potential Benefits of TFCAs 

ECOLOGICAL 

- re-establish traditional seasonal mi¬ 
gration routes of species 

- reduce pressures on existing national 
parks 

- increase the sizes of areas to maintain 
larger populations of species and 
create larger gene pools 

- encompass entire watersheds to be 
able to effectively manage the system 

• Improving protection of internation¬ 
ally shared resources 

• Increase the sizes of areas to 
maintain larger populations of 
species, reduce chances of extinction 
due to random fluctuations and local 
disease transmissions, etc. 

• Establish or reestablish seasonal 
migration possibilities. In tropics 
and subtropics in response to 
seasonal changes in rainfall. 

• Encompass entire watersheds to be 
able to control pollution and 
manage the system better. 

• Avoid inbreeding depression in 
small populations. 

• Reduce gaps between reserves to 
facilitate movement of organisms. 

• Increase range of habitat types 
within reserves. 


• Reduce transnational pollutants 

CULTURAL - preserving common 

heritage 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC 

- direct value for non-consumptive use 

- consumptive use of wildlife and 
plants 

- regional transfer of technology and 
expertise 

- capacity building (management op¬ 
portunities) 

POLITICAL - REGIONAL 

COOPERATION 

- Reduce border tensions and stress 

- Contribute to regional economic 
development 

• Before creating any TFCA, commu¬ 
nity involvement should be a 
necessary condition. As this will 
ensure long-term sustainabihty and 
provide benefits where it is most - at 
the local community level. 

• Cultural: - preservation of heritage 
of indigenous peoples 

• e.g Masai in Kenya and Tanzania 
(Serengeti NP and Kenya’s Masai 
Mara game reserve), Inuit across the 
Bering strait 

• La Ruta Maya - ecocultural tourism 
between Mexico, Guatemala, Belize 
and Honduras in the Maya Region 

• Socio-economic incentive - Expan¬ 
sion of conservation as a sustainable 
means of income generation. KEY 
POINT - CONSERVATION DOES 
NOT ELIMINATE FUTURE USES. 

• Direct non-consumptive use - 
ecotourism, game viewing - high 
potential for income generation - 
ecotourism creates foreign exchange 
- Kenya in 1984 = $240 m, Costa Rica 
ecotourism generated second most 
income after coffee. In Nepal in the 
Mt. Everest area - 90% of area’s 
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income comes from tourism. Richer 
opportunities for expanded 
ecotourism - better able to distribute 
tourists to achieve high quality 
“experiences” even if total numbers 
of tourists increase TO TOURISM IS 
THE SECOND LARGEST INCOME 
GENERATOR AFTER OIL. (GEE) 

• Consumptive use - medicinal herbs, 
plants, food - most Africans get their 
proteins from wildlife, “T.A. Molayan 
estimates that 50 percent of the 
population in Africa south of the 
Sahara depends on wildlife for a 
source of protein” (MacWis-Tichnell 
1985) 

• Expanded opportunities for involv¬ 
ing local people and generating 
economic benefits from the exist¬ 
ence of the park 

• Transfer of technology & expertise- 
example of Makalu-Burun/ 
Quomolongnia NP. The Chinese 
govt, approached Nepalese govt, to 
learn latest methods in park manage¬ 
ment especially in Tibet along the 
border where the residents in both 
parks shared same heritage. This has 
led to a transfer of technology and 
and expertise and confidence build¬ 
ing between Tibet (China) and 
Nepal. 

• Management opportunities poten¬ 
tially created - Save administrative 
and maintenance costs by achieving 
economics of scale, etc. Better 
opportunities for controlled experi¬ 
mentation. 

• Political - TFCAs are also known as 
peace parks as one of their major 
objective is to stimulate international 
cooperation in resource manage¬ 
ment. 

• Share in economic gains and growth 
through tourism and contribute to 
regional growth. 

• “They [peace parks] can have 
strategic value in preserving natural 


areas and promoting coordinated 
management of shared resources. 

4 levels of TFCA management 
regimes which can facilitate regional 
friendship. Good relations - become 
better, cool relationships become 
warmer, aftermath of war - rebuild 
confidence; and, in conflicts create 
DMZ (McNeil in Thorsell, et al, 1990) 
1st Level: In cases where countries 
have warm relations, potential for 
creating TFCAs is excellent. Also if 
the economic conditions in both 
countries are similar the chances are 
brighter. The resulting TFCA could 
be solidified formally through a 
treaty or informally through corre¬ 
sponding resource controlling agen¬ 
cies. This may break down between 
countries with differing economic 
condition and warm relations. The 
potential however does exist to 
control illegal immigration and 
other adverse effects if a formal 
agreement is signed and monitored 
by both countries. Two initiatives 
along US/ Canadian border and Gulf 
of Maine/Atlantic Ocean -1. Acadia 
to Fundy NP 2. Cape Cod National 
Seashore to eastern shore of Nova 
Scotia. 

2nd level: In cases where countries 
share cool albeit peaceful relations, 
the potential exists to further warm 
the relationship by creating an 
opportunity to manage large ecosys¬ 
tems and share the benefits. How¬ 
ever, issues of sovereignty may not 
allow co-management. Here the 
potential for manage the area 
complimentary maybe an effective 
recourse. In complementary re¬ 
gimes the park agencies through 
informal consensus agree to mimic 
each others management methods. 
This could lead to improved rela¬ 
tions and possible co-management. 
3rd Levd: After a major conflict, 
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Level of 
TFCA 

Level of 

Political Warmth 

Possible Regime 

Example 

1st Level 

Warm/Hot 

Co-mgt. 

(informal/formal) 

Glacier/ 

Waterton 

2nd Level 

Cool/Peaceful 

Complementary Mgt. 

Nepal/Tibet 

3rd Level 

Post-war 

Co-mgt. (informal/ 
formal) 

A no. of 
European 
parks after 
WWII 

4th Level 

During war/armed 
standoff 

No-man’s land 
type refuge 

North & 
South Korea 


confidence building measures could 
include creating TFCAS. German/ 
Belgian, Dutch and Luxembourg - 
aftermath of war to preserve peace. 

• 4th Level: Border parks can help 
countries maintain an “unhabitated” 
buffer zone.... The concept of an 
international network of border 
parks as “zones of peace” is one of 
great potential.” (Thorsell, et al 
1990) e.g. s of Turkey and Greece - 
park along Evros River boundary 
helping to protect the Lake Gala 
wetland site. North and South Korea 
- DMZ is a de facto wildlife refuge. 


CASE STUDY: MOZAMBIQUE, 
SOUTH AFRICA & ZIMBABWE 

GEF proposed TFCA pilot projects for 
Mozambique and neighbors: 

1. Maputo TFCA: SE part of Maputo 
province. Combines Maputo Elephant 
Reserve in Mozambique to the Tenibe 
Elephant Park and Nduma Game 
Reserve in KwaZula, South Africa 
creating the Futi Corridor on both sides 
of the Futi River. 

• Benefits: This area is recognized as an 
International Center of Plant Diversity 
by IUCN. A large number of endemic 


species - Swazi ordeal tree, Neergard’s 
Sunbird and sub-species of red duiker. 
The Futi Corridor was once a traditional 
movement route for a population of 
elephants that is now divided by a fence. 
This TFCA will relieve elephant 
pressure on vegetation. Refugees re¬ 
turning after war into Mozambique are 
resettling causing strain, planning 
would help alleviate land pressure and 
create economic opportunities. 

2. Gaza TFCA: Would combine the 
Gaza system in Mozambique to the 
Gona Rhe Zhou in Zimbabwe and 
Kruger National Park in South Africa. 

• Benefits: Due to tse-tse eradication 
program large populations of wildlife 
were slaughtered. This was followed by 
civil war in Mozambique which signifi¬ 
cantly reduced wildlife populations. 
However, the habitat in Mozambique is 
still intact. The Gaza ecosystem in 
Mozambique was and could be inhab¬ 
ited by giraffe, ostrich, impala, buffalo, 
elephant, eland, wildebeest, lions, etc. 
These will be restocked by migrations of 
these species from Kruger and Gona 
Rhe Zhou. Game hunting, large natural 
resource base that can be sustainably 
exploited. 

3. Chimanimani TFCA: Unique Afro- 
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montane system would unite the 
Mozambican and Zimbabwean areas. 
Large bio-diversity consisting of en¬ 
demic species. 

• Benefits: Return of community land 
rights and protection of traditional way 
of life and would allow community to 
control economic decisions. 


Jay Singh 

College of Forest Resources 
University of Washington 
304 Anderson Hall, Box 352100 
Seatde, WA 98195 

Tel. 206-543-0102, Fax: 206-685-0790, 
E-mail: jsingh@u.washington.edu 
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“Wanted: Large Lots with View” 

Conservation of Blue Ridge Parkway in Watauga County 

Donna Akers Warmuth, Appalachian State University, Boone, NC 

“There is nothing so American as our national parks...thefundamental idea behind the parks, 
is that the country belongs to the people ” - Franklin D. Roosevelt 


INTRODUCTION 

Private property along the western 
North Carolina section of the Blue 
Ridge Parkway is quickly being devel¬ 
oped in a manner inconsistent with the 
original plan for a rural scenic byway. 
In response to this threat, the Watauga 
committee of the Preservers of the 
Parkway, with assistance from the 
Conservation Trust for North Carolina, 
began a campaign to acquire land and 
conservation easements in significant 
areas of the Watauga County section of 
the Parkway. 

ENCROACHING DEVELOPMENT 
PROBLEMS 

Stretching 470 miles between 
Virginia and North Carolina, the Blue 
Ridge Parkway links the two national 
parks of the southern Appalachians, 
Shenandoah National Park in Virginia 
and Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park in North Carolina and Tennessee 
(Figure 1). Construction began in 1935, 
and the Linn Cove viaduct section near 
Grandfather Mountain was completed 
in 1987. The Parkway scales past two 
urbanized areas: Roanoke, Virginia, 
with a population of about 250,000, and 
Asheville, North Carolina, with a 
population of about 100,000 (Fordney, 
1994). 

Among the multiple reasons for the 
construction of the Parkway was to 
allow visitors to see and experience 
rural scenes. Much of this purpose has 
been accomplished due to preserved 
farms, log cabins, and split rail fences. 


Another goal of the Parkway construc¬ 
tion was to provide the visitor with the 
sense of a park without borders 
(Fordney, 1994). However, those 
borders along the Parkway are quickly 
narrowing, due to increasing urban 
sprawl and air and water pollution. The 
Parkway’s scenic and natural resources 
have begun to attract more retirees, 
second home owners, vacationers and 
developers. An additional threat to 
views along the Blue Ridge Parkway is 
that only five of the 29 municipalities 
along the Parkway actually have 
adopted zoning regulations to restrict 
density and types of land uses 
(Rotegard, 1997). However, land use 
regulations alone are limited as a 
mechanism to control and stop develop¬ 
ment along bordering private land. 
Often, local land use plans may permit 
high development densities and allow 
inappropriate land uses. For example, 
in 1992, a Roanoke property owner was 
able to gain approval for a rezoning 
from agricultural to residential zoning 
for hundreds of acres bordering the 
Parkway. 

Parkway officials and advocates are 
worried that creeping suburbia could 
potentially spoil the Parkway’s gran¬ 
deur, turning it into an rural freeway 
(Horan, 1993). The areas surrounding 
Asheville, North Carolina and Roanoke, 
Virginia, and the stretch north of 
Grandfather Mountain through the 
Boone-Blowing Rock region in North 
Carolina, are the sections that most 
concern Parkway planners. These areas 
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Figure 1. Blue Ridge Parkway 
(Pineola, NC to Jefferson, NQ 


in western North Carolina have been 
experiencing the highest rates of growth 
(Rives, 1993) 

CONSERVATION OPTIONS 

The simplest solution to the 
problem of encroaching development 
would seem to be for the federal 
government to purchase more land as a 
buffer zone along the Parkway. How¬ 
ever, the National Park Service does not 
have the fiscal means to finance out¬ 
right purchase of these hundreds of 
miles of private land. The Parkway has 
limited funds to buy some land each 
year, but only on a case-by-case basis. 
Although the Park Service has the 
ability to condemn land, they prefer not 
to for fear of incurring the ire of the 
property owners. However, as eco¬ 
nomic, demographic and social changes 
encourage development sprawl, growth 
pressures along the scenic land border¬ 
ing the Parkway will likely increase. 

The federal government is re¬ 
searching ways to more efficiently 
manage and protect National Parks. In 
April 1996, President Clinton recog¬ 
nized in a memorandum to the 
Secretary of the Interior that public- 
private partnerships to enhance park 
protection and maintenance should be 
encouraged. Therefore, an emerging 
potential soludon to preserving views 
and scenic resources along the Blue 


Ridge Parkway lies in part¬ 
nerships between the federal 
government and non-profit 
conservation organizations to 
explore different conserva¬ 
tion strategies. This 
partnering trend is illustrated 
by the recent alliance of four 
private land conservancies, 
the National Committee for 
the New River, the Southern 
Appalachian Highlands Con¬ 
servancy, the Western Vir¬ 
ginia Land Trust and the Conservation 
Trust for North Carolina, to work 
together with private landowners and 
the National Park Service to protect the 
Parkway (Thompson, 1997) 

Non-profit conservation groups 
have many different preservation tools. 
The best choice among those tools will 
depend on the goals of the property 
owner and the conservation organiza¬ 
tion. Voluntary techniques to protect 
private property may include: nonbind¬ 
ing agreement programs, leases, mutual 
covenants, tax incentives, acquisition of 
conservation easements, rights of first 
refusal, options, deed restrictions, 
purchase of development rights, and 
outright acquisitions of property (Stokes 
et al., 1989). In North Carolina, the 
conservation easement is quickly emerg¬ 
ing as a popular method for protecting 
and conserving land. The Parkway 
preservation movement in the Watauga 
County area has focused on the 
acquisition of conservation easements 
and outright purchases of land from 
willing sellers. 

CONSERVATION EASEMENTS 
A conservation or preservation 
easement is an agreement between a 
property owner and the easement 
holder about the treatment of the 
property by current and future land 
owners. By allowing the owner to still 
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own and use the land, this method 
ensures continued protection, because 
the easement “runs with the land,” 
usually in perpetuity. These easements 
can be either donated or sold, although 
typically non-profit organizations seek 
donations of land, while governmental 
agencies may purchase the easements 
(Stokes et al., 1989). 

Conservation easements tend to 
work best in situations where the 
landowner is concerned about preserv¬ 
ing the land, the land does not need 
intensive management, the owner is 
interested in obtaining tax deductions 
or estate reductions, and the current 
and planned land uses by the owner are 
compatible with the saving of natural 
features (Conservation Trust for North 
Carolina). In addition, the permanent 
protection guaranteed by the easement 
may increase the value of the remainder 
of the property. 

The advantages for having a non¬ 
profit conservation group rather than a 
local government acquire land and 
easements are numerous. Conservation 
groups can work for the public well¬ 
being without obtaining official public 
approval, and have the ability to move 
quickly with less bureaucracy, especially 
with obtaining donations from property 
owners. 

HIGH COUNTRY PRESERVATION 
ACTIVITIES 

In Watauga County, an alliance to 
preserve significant views along the 
Parkway has been led by the Watauga 
committee of the Preservers of the 
Parkway and the Conservation Trust for 
North Carolina. In 1997, this group 
purchased one property outright and 
received a donation of a conservation 
easement on another property. The 
Watauga committee joined with the 
Conservation Trust for North Carolina, 
the local League of Women Voters, the 


Blue Ridge Resource Conservation and 
Development Council, and the Avery- 
Watauga Association of Realtors to 
sponsor two educational seminars on 
conservation easements this past 
summer. This partnership is also 
exploring the creation of a new land 
trust, or a partnership with an existing 
regional land trust, to specifically 
address conservation needs both along 
this stretch of the Parkway and in the 
High Country region as well. 

The Preservers of the Blue Ridge 
Parkway campaign was created as a 
temporary initiative to raise funds to 
preserve views and land in western 
North Carolina bordering the Blue 
Ridge Parkway. Founded in 1996, the 
“Preservers of the Parkway” was 
established as a direct result of the work 
of the Year of the Mountain Commis¬ 
sion, which was chaired by Hugh 
Morton, Sr. The Year of the Mountain 
Commission was appointed by the 
governor to examine opportunities for 
conservation and progress in the 
mountains of North Carolina. The 
Preservers program is overseen by the 
Conservation Trust, and in less than a 
year, the program has raised over 
$250,000, purchased 70 acres, and 
acquired conservation easements on 
17,234 acres along the Parkway. 
Although other committees in western 
North Carolina have been established, 
the Watauga committee has accom¬ 
plished much this past year and has 
embarked on an aggressive education 
campaign, with assistance from several 
local partners. According to Margaret 
Haydon, chair of the Watauga Commit¬ 
tee of the Preservers, the goal for the 
committee was to begin the fundraising 
efforts and preservation activities, and 
then blend those initiatives into a new or 
an existing land trust foundation. 

The Watauga committee of the 
Preservers of the Parkway is composed 
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of various community members, with 
representation from the real estate 
sector, private businesses, resort owners 
and the local electric cooperative. The 
Conservation Trust for North Carolina 
accepts the conservation easements, 
and assists in obtaining appraisals, 
options and deeds. The Conservation 
Trust is dedicated to enriching and 
preserving North Carolina’s natural and 
cultural heritage through advisory and 
technical assistance to communities and 
landowners. Acting as a statewide 
network of regional and local land 
trusts, the Conservation Trust is a key 
player in the protection of lands for 
their natural, scenic, recreational, 
historic, or agricultural resources. 

GRANDVIEW OVERLOOK AND THE 
CRITCHER FARM 

To date, the local committee of the 
Preservers has worked with the 
Conservation Trust for North Carolina 
and acquired one conservation ease¬ 
ment donation at the Grandview 
Overlook and has purchased the 
Critcher Farm, near Bamboo Gap 
(Figure 2). 

The conservation easement dona¬ 
tion at Grandview Overlook includes 
over 234 acres and most of the forested 
slopes below the overlook on the east 
side of the Parkway. 

This majestic overlook 
is located just south of 
the Parkway School. 

The local property 
owner gave up all 
future timbering rights 
on the property and 
retains only the rights 
to construct two 
homesites in locations 
not visible from the 
Parkway. According to 
Chuck Roe, director of 


the Conservation Trust for North 
Carolina, this donation permanently 
protects one of the most beautiful vistas 
of forests and mountain slopes and will 
become a role model for other private 
land owners. 

Completed in September 1997, the 
recent purchase of the Critcher Farm at 
a fair market value was another coup for 
the Preservers and the Conservation 
Trust. The site includes 47 acres and is 
located on the west side of the Parkway, 
just east of the Daniel Boone Trace 
(Figure 3). The parcel includes a 
farmhouse and bam, with a scenic 
mountain stream. This preserved land 
will serve as a good example of the 
agricultural past along the Parkway. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR 
CONSERVATION 

The Preservers and their local 
partners are aware that the initial step 
for conservation needs to be the 
education of communities to realize the 
significance of the Parkway as an 
economic resource. It is also necessary 
to communicate that uncontrolled 
development can easily destroy the 
features of the Parkway which make it 
attractive. Therefore, much of the early 
efforts of the Preservers and their 
partner organizations have focused on 


Figure 2. Conservation Acquisitions in Watauga Co., NC 
Along the Blue Ridge Parkway 
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educating the public about the potential 
threats of development and offering 
alternatives to developing their land. 

Education remains crucial to the 
success of a conservation organization, 
not only to communicate the signifi¬ 
cance of conserving certain resources, 
but to encourage donations of money 
and property. The local Preservers 
group has made excellent use of the 
news media, issuing several news 
releases about their activities in the two 
local newspapers. By sponsoring a 
contest among Watauga County schools 
for art, academic projects and 
fundraising related to the Parkway, the 
group has focused public attention on 
their campaign. Another effective step 
has been to explore potential partner¬ 
ships with other organizations, such as 
the League of Women Voters and the 
Blue Ridge Conservation and Develop¬ 
ment Council. 


The Watauga committee and the 
Conservation Trust have plans to 
target educational programs to local 
estate planners, attorneys, and ac¬ 
countants, because of their ability to 
influence property owners in estate 
planning and financial planning for 
tax reductions. Because conservation 
easements and these flexible, volun¬ 
tary methods of conserving land are 
relatively new to practitioners in these 
fields, two workshops for property 
owners have been sponsored by the 
Watauga Committee of the Preserv¬ 
ers, the Watauga County League of 
Women Voters, the Conservation 
Trust for North Carolina, the Blue 
Ridge Resource Conservation and 
Development Council and the Avery- 
Watauga Association of Realtors. 
These educational workshops on 
conservation easements were held in 
June and August of 1997. Approxi¬ 
mately 50 participants attended the 
two meetings, including legal profes¬ 
sionals, financial planners and private 
property owners. 

Through finding common ground 
among the above groups, the Watauga 
County partnership for Parkway conser¬ 
vation seems to be creating an excellent 
foundation to preserve Parkway lands. 
For example, Chuck Roe, executive 
director with the Conservation Trust for 
North Carolina, was invited to speak at 
the April meeting of the League of 
Women’s Voters, a meeting which 
brought together members of several 
local preservation and conservation 
groups. This event also functioned as a 
recognition ceremony for local land 
owners who have donated conservation 
easements along the Parkway. 

CONCLUSION 

Support for and interest in conser¬ 
vation of private lands along the 
Watauga County section of the Blue 
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Ridge Parkway seems to be growing 
among local residents. Partnerships 
between civic groups and environmen¬ 
tal groups with shared interests and the 
fundraising efforts of the Watauga 
committee of the Preservers of the 
Parkway are accomplishing much to¬ 
ward the future preservation of private 
land along the Watauga County section 


of the Parkway. The creation of a new 
land trust, or the partnership with an 
existing regional land trust with 
Parkway preservation as a priority, is 
necessary to continue this significant 
work. Lands with a view along the 
Parkway are “wanted” for conservation 
by this Watauga County partnership 
and the Conservation Trust for North 
Carolina. 
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